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I'ur Castle of Otranto is remarkable, not only for the wild in- 
terest of the story, but as the first modern attempt to found a tale 
of amusing fiction upon the basis of the ancient romances of chi- 
valry, The neglect and discredit of these venerable legends had 
commenced so early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when, as we 
learn from the criticism of the times, Spenser’s fairy web was 
rather approved on account of the mystic and allegorical interpre- 
tation, than the plain and obvious meaning of his chivalrous pa- 
geant. The drama, which shortly afterwards rose into splendour, 
and English versions from the innumerable novelists of Italy, sup- 
plied to the higher class the amusement which their fathers re- 
ceived from the legends of Don Belianis and the Mirror of Kaight- 
hood; and the huge volumes, which were once the pastime of no- 
bles and princes, shorn of their ornaments, and shrunk into abridg- 
ments, were banished to the kitchen or nursery, or, at best, to the 
hall-window of the old-fashioned country manor-house. Under 
Charles IL. the prevailing taste for Freneh literature dictated the 
introduction of those dullest of dull folios, the romances of Calpre- 
rede and Scuderi, works which hover between the ancient tale of 
chivalry and the modern novel. The alliance was so ill conceived, 
that they retained all the insufferable length and breadth of the 
prose volumes of chivalry, the same detailed account of reiterated 
and unvaried combats, the same unnatural and extravagant turn 
of incident, without the rich and sublime strokes of genius, and 
vigour of imagination, which often distinguished the early romance; 
while they exhibited all the sentimental languor and flat love-in- 
trigue of the novel, without being enlivened by its variety of cha- 
racter, just traits of feeling, or acute views of life. Such an ill- 
imagined species of composition retained its ground longer than 
might have been expected, only because these romances were call- 
ed works of entertainment, and there was nothing better to supply 
their room. Even in the days of the Spectator, Clelia, Cleopatra, 
and the Grand Cyrus, (as that precious folio is christened by its 
butcherly translator,) were the favourite closet companions of the 
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fair sex. But this unnatural taste began to give way early in the 
eighteenth century; and, about the middle of it, was entirely su- 
perseded by the works of Le Sage, Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollett; so that even the very name of romance, now so vene- 
rable in.the ear of antiquaries and book-collectors, was almost 
forgotten at the time the Castle of Otranto made its first appear- 
ance. 

The peculiar situation of Horace Walpole, the ingenious author 
of this work, was such as gave him a decided predilection for what 
may be called the Gothic style, a term which he contributed not a 
little to rescue from the bad fame into which it had fallen, being 
currently used before his time to express whatever was in pointed 
and diametrical opposition to the rules of true taste. 

Horace Walpole, it is needless to remind the reader, was the 
son of Sir Robert Walpole, that celebrated minister, who held the 
reins of government under two successive monarchs, with a grasp 
so firm and uncontrolled, that his power seemed entwined with 
the rights of the Brunswick family. Horace was born in the year 
1716-17; was educated at Eton, and formed, at that celebrated semi- 
nary, a schoolboy acquaintance with the celebrated Gray, which 
continued during the earlier part of their residence together at Cam- 
bridge, so that they became tellow-travellers by joint consent in 
1739. They disagreed and parted on the continent; the youthful 
vivacity, and, perhaps, the aristocratic assumption of Walpole, not 
agreeing with the somewhat formal opinions and habits of the pro- 
fessed man of letters. In the reconciliation afterwards effected be- 
tween them, Walpole frankly took on himself the blame of the 
rupture, and they continued friends until Gray’s death. 

When Walpole returned to England, he obtained a seat in Par- 
liament, and entered public life as the son of a prime minister as 
powerful as England had known for more than a century. When 
the father occupied such a situation, his sons had necessarily their 
full share of that court which is usually paid to the near connexions 
of those who have the patronage of the state at their disposal. Te 
the feeling of importance inseparable from the object of such atten- 
tion, was added the early habit of connecting and associating the 
interest of Sir Robert Walpole, and even the domestic affairs of 
his family, with the parties in the Royal Family of England, and 
with the changes in the public aflairs of Europe. It is not there- 
fore wonderful, that the turn of Horace Walpole’s mind, which 
was naturally tinged with the love of pedigree, and a value for fa- 
mily honours, should have been strengthened in that bias by cir- 
cumstances, which seemed, as it were, to bind and implicate the 
fate of his own house with that of princes, and to give the shields 
of the Walpoles, Shorters, and Robsarts, from whom he descended, 
an added dignity, unknown to their original owners. If Mr. 
Walpole ever founded hopes of raising himself to political emi- 
nence, and turning his family importance to advantage in his ca- 
reer, the termination of his father’s power, and the personal change 
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with which he felt it attended, disgusted him with active life, and 
early consigned him to literary retirement. He had, indeed, a seat 
in Parliament for many years; but, unless upon one occasion, when 
he vindicated the memory of his father with great dignity and elo- 
quence, he took no share in the debates of the House, and not 
much in the parties which maintained them. Indeed, in the ac- 
count which he has himself rendered us of his own views and dis- 
positions with respect to state affairs, he seems rather to have been 
bent on influencing party spirit, and bustling in public affairs, for 
the sake of embroilment and intrigue, than in order to carry 
any particular measure, whether important to himsell, or of con- 
sequence to the state. In the year 1758, and at the active age of 
forty-one, secured from he caprices of fortune, he retired alto- 
gether from public life, to enjoy his own pursuits and studies in 
retirement. His father’s care had invested him with three good 
sinecure offices, so that his income, managed with economy, which 
no one understood better how to practise, was sufficient for his ex- 
pense in matters of virtu, as well as for maintaining his high rank 
in society. 

The subjects of Horace Walpole’s studies were, in a great mea- 
sure, dictated by his habits of thinking and feeling operating upon 
an animated imagination, and a mind, acute, active, penetrating, 
and fraught with a great variety of miscellaneous knowledge. 
Travelling had formed his taste for the fine arts; but his early pre- 
dilection in favour of birth and rank connected even those branches 
of study with that of Gothic history and antiquities. His «2nec- 
dotes af Painting and Engraving evince many marks of his fa- 
vourite pursuits; but his Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
and his Historical Doubts, we owe entirely to his pursuits as an 
antiquary and genealogist. The former work evinces, in a parti- 
cular degree, Mr. Walpole’s respect for birth and rank; yet is, per- 
haps, ill calculated to gain much sympathy for either. It would be 
difficult, by any process or principle of subdivision, to select a list 
of as many plebeian authors, containing so very few whose genius 
was worthy of commemoration; but it was always Walpole’s foible 
to disclaim a professed pursuit of public favour, for which, how- 
ever, he earnestly thirsted, and to hold himself forth as a privileged 
author, * one of the right-hand file,’’ who did not mean to descend 
into the common arena, where professional authors contend before 
the public eye, but wrote merely to gratify his own taste, by 
throwing away a few idle hours on literary composition. There 
was much affectation in this, which accordingly met the reward 
which affectation usually incurs; as Walpole seems to have suffered 
a good deal from the criticism which he affected to despise, and 
occasionally from the neglect which he appeared to court. 

The Historical Doubts are an acute and curious example how 
minute antiquarian research may shake our faith in the facts most 
pointedly averred by general history. It is remarkable also to ob- 
serve, how, in defending a system which was probably at first 
adopted as a mere literary exercise, Mr. Walpole’s doubts acquired, 
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in his own eyes, the respectability of certainties, in which he could 
not brook controversy. 

Mr. Walpole’s domestic occupations, as well as his studies, bore 
evidence of a taste for English antiquities, which was then uncom- 
mon. He loved, as a satirist has expressed it, * to gaze on Gothic 
toys through Gothic glass,”’ and the villa at Strawberry Hill, which 
he chose for his abode, gradually swelled into a feudal castle, by 
the addition of turrets, towers, galleries, and corridors, whose fretted 
roofs, carved pannels, and ‘Illuminated windows, were garnished with 
the appropriate furniture of Scutcheons, armorial bearings, shield 
tilting lances, and all the panoply of chivalry. The Gothic order 
of architecture is now so generally, and, indeed, indiscriminately 
used, that we are rather surprised if thegeountry-house of a trades- 
man retired from business, does not exhibit lanceolated windows, 
divided by stone shafts, and garnished by painted glass, a cup- 
board in the form of a cathedral-stall, and a pig-house with a front 
borrowed from the facade of an ancient chapel. But, in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, when Mr. Walpole began to exhibit 
specimens of the Gothic style, and to show how patterns, collected 
from cathedrals and monuments, might be applied to chimney- 
pieces, ceilings, windows, and balustrades, he did not comply with 
the dictates of a prevailing fashion, but pleased his own taste, and 
realized his own visions, in the romantic cast of the mansion which 
he erected. 

Mr. Walpole’s lighter studies were conducted upon the same 
principle which influenced his historical researches, and his taste 
in architecture. His extensive acquaintance with foreign literature, 
on which he justly prided himself, was subordinate to his pursuits 
as an English antiquary and genealogist, in which he gleaned sub- 
jects for poetry and tor romantic fiction, as well as for historical con- 
troversy. These are studies, indeed, proverbially dull; but it is 
only when they are pursued by those whose fancies nothing can 
enliven. A Horace Walpole, or a Thomas Warton, is not a mere 
coilector of dry and minute facts, which the general historian passes 
over with disdain. He brings with him the torch of genius, to 
illuminate the ruins through which he loves to wander; nor does 
the classic scholar derive more inspiration from the pages of Vir- 
gil, than such an antiquary from the glowing, rich, and powerful 
feudal painting of Froissart. His mind being thus stored with in- 
formation, accumulated by researches into the antiquities of the 
middle ages, and inspired, as he himself informs us, by the ro- 
mantic cast of his own habitation, Mr. Walpole resolved to give 
the public a specimen of the Gothie style adapted to modern litera- 
ture, as he had already exhibited its application to moderna archi- 
tecture. 

As, in his model of a Gothic modern mansion, our author had 
studiously endeavoured to fit to the purposes of modern conve- 
nience, or luxury, the rich, varied, and complicated tracery and 
carving of the ancient cathedral, so, in The Castle of Otranto, 
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it was his object to unite the marvellous turn of incident, and im- 
posing tone of chivalry, exhibited in the ancient romance, with 
that aceurate display of human character, and contrast of feelings 
and passions, which is, or ought to be, delineated in the modern 
novel. But Mr. Walpole, being uncertain of the reception which 
a work upon so new a plan might experience from the world, and 
not caring, perhaps, to encounter the ridicule which would have 
attended its failure, The Castle of Otranto was, in 1764, ushered 
into the world, as a translation, by William Marshall, from the 
Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, a sort of anagram, or translation of 
his own name. It did not, however, long impose upon the critics 
of the day. It was soon suspected to proceed from a more ele- 
gant pen than that of any William Marshall, and, in the second 
edition, he disclosed the secret. In a private letter, he gave the 
following account of the origin of the composition, in which he 
contradicts the ordinary assertion, that it was completed in eight 
days. 

“© 9th March, 1763. 


“Shall I confess to you what was the origin of this romance? I 
waked one morning in the beginning of last June from a dream, 
of which all I could recover was, that Thad thought myself in an an- 
cient castle, (a very natural dream for a head filled like mine with 
Gothic story,) and that on the uppermost bannister of a great stair- 
case, | saw a gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I sat down 
and began to write, without knowing in the least what I intended 


to say or relate. The work grew on my hands, and I grew fond of 


it. Add, that I was very glad to think of any thing rather than po- 
litics. In short, I was so engrossed with my tale, which I com- 
pleted in less than two months, that one evening I wrote from the 
time I had drank my tea, about six o’clock, till half an hour after 
one in the morning, when my hands and fingers were so weary, 
that I could not hold the pen to finish the sentence, but left Ma- 
tilda and Isabella talking in the middle of a paragraph.” 


It does not seem that the authenticity of the narrative was at 
first suspected. Mr. Gray writes to Mr. Walpole, on 30th De- 
cember, 1764: ‘I have received the Castle of Otranto, and re- 
turn you my thanks for it. It engages our attention here, (7. e. 
at Cambridge,) makes some of us cry a little; and all, in general, 
afraid to go to bed o’nights. We take it for a translation; and 
should believe it to be a true story, if it were not for St. Nicholas.”’ 
The friends of the author, as appears from the letter already quoted, 
were probably soon permitted to peep beneath the veil he had 
thought proper to assume; and, in the second edition, it was alto- 
gether withdrawn by a preface, in which the tendency and nature 
of the work are shortly commented upon and explained. From 
the following passage, translated from a letter by the author to 
Madame Deffand, it would seem that he repented of having laid 
aside his incognito; and, sensitive to criticism, like most dilletante 
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authors, was rather more hurt by the raillery of those who liked 
not his tale of chivalry, than gratified by the applause of his ad- 
mirers. ‘So they have translated my Castle of Otranto, proba- 
bly in ridicule of the author. So be it:—however, I beg you will 
let their raillery pass in silence. Let the critics have their own 
way; they give me no uneasiness. I have not written the book 
for the present age, which will endure nothing but co/d common 
sense. I confess to you. my dear friend, (and you will think me 
madder than ever,) that this is the only one of my works with 
which I am myself pleased; I have given reins to my imagination 
til! I became on fire with the visions and feelings which it excited. 
I have composed it in defiance of rules, of critics, and of philoso- 
phers; and it seems to me just so much the better for that very 
reason. [ am even persuaded, that some time hereafter, when 
taste shall resume the place which philosophy now occupies, my 
poor Cas/le will find admirers; we have actually a few among us 
already, for | am just publishing the third edition. I do not say 
this in order to mendicate your approbation.* I told you from 
the beginning you would not like the book,—your visions are all 
in a different style. I am not sorry that the translator has given 
the second preface; the first, however, accords best with the style 
of the fiction. I wished it to be believed ancient, and almost every 
body was imposed upon.” If the public applause, however, was 
sufficiently qualified, by the voice of censure, to alarm the feelings 
of the author, the continued demand for various editions of The 
Castle of Otranto, showed how bigh the work really stood in 
popular estimation, and probably eventually reconciled Mr. Wal 
pole to the taste of his own age. This Romance has been justly 
eonsidered not only as the original and model of a peculiar species 
of composition, attempted and successfully executed by a man ot 
great genius, but as one of the standard works of our lighter lite 
rature. 

Horace Walpole continued the mode of life which he had adopt- 
ed so early as 1753, until his death, unless it may be considered 
as an alteration, that his sentiments of Whiggism, which, he him- 
self assures us, almost amounted to Republicanism, received a 
shock from the French Revolution, which he appears from its com- 
mencement to have thoroughly detested. The tenor of his life 
could be hardly said to suffer interruption by his father’s earldom 
of Orford devolving upon him when he had reached his 74th year, 
by the death of his nephew. He scarce assumed the title, and died 
a few years after it had descended to him, 2d March, 1797, at his 
house in Berkeley square. 

While these sheets are passing through the press, we have found 
in Miss Hawkins’s very entertaining reminiscences of her early 


* Madame Defland had mentioned having read the Castle of Otranto, twice 
over; but she did not add a word of approbation. She blamed the translator for 
giving the second preface, chiefly because she thought it might commit Walpole 
with Voltaire. 
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abode at Twickenham, the following description of the person of 
Horace Walpole, before 1772, giving us the most lively idea of 
the person and manners of a Man of Fashion about the middle of 
the last century :—*‘ His figure was not merely tall, but more pro- 
perly long and slender to excess; his complexion, and particularly 
his hands, of a most unhealthy paleness. His eyes were remarka- 
bly bright and penetrating, very dark and lively:—his voice was 
not strong, but his tones were extremely pleasant, and, if 1 may 
so say, highly gentlemanly. I do not remember his common gait; 
he always entered a room in that style of affected delicacy, which 
fashion had then made almost natural; chapeau bras between his 
hands, as if he wished to compress it, or under his arm; knees 
bent, and feet on tiptoe, as if afraid of a wet floor.—His dress in 
Visiting was most usually, in summer, when I most saw him, a la- 
vender suit, the waistcoat embroidered with a little silver, or of 
white silk worked in the tambour, partridge silk stockings, and 
gold buckles, ruffles and frill generally lace. I remember, when 
a child, thinking him very much under-dressed, if at any time, 
except in mourning, he wore hemmed cambric. In summer no 
powder, but his wig combed straight, and showing his very smooth 
pale forehead, and queued behind; in winter, powder.” 

We cannot help thinking that this most respectable lady, by 
whose communications respecting eminent individuals the public 
has been so much obliged, has been a little too severe on the 
Gothie whims of the architecture at Strawberry Hill. The ad- 
mirers of the fine arts should have toleration for each other, when 
their fervent admiration of a favourite pursuit leads them into 
those extremes which are caviar to the multitude. And as the ear 
of the architect should not be hasty to condemn the over-learned 
conceits of the musician, so the eye of the musician should have 
some toleration for the turrets and pinnacles of the fascinated 
builder. 

It is foreign to our plan to say much of Horace Walpole’s indi- 
vidual character. His works bear evidence to his talents; and, even 
striking out the horribly impressive but disgusting drama of The 
Mysterious Mother, and the excellent Romance which we are 
about to analyze more critically, they must leave him the reputation 
of a man of excellent taste, and certainly of being the best letter- 
writer in the English language. 

In private life, his temper appears to have been precarious; and 
though expensive in indulging his own taste, he always seems to 
have done so on the most economical terms possible. He is often, 
in his epistolary correspondence, harsh and unkind to Madame 
Deffand, whose talents, her blindness, and her enthusiastic affection 
for him, claimed every indulgence from a warm-hearted man. 
He is also severe and rigid towards Bentley, whose taste and ta- 
lents he had put into continual requisition for the ornaments of his 
house. ‘These are unamiable treats of character, and they have 
been quoted and exaggerated. But his memory has suffered mest 
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on account of his conduct towards Chatterton, in which we have 
always thought he was perfectly defensible. That unhappy son 
of genius endeavoured to impose upon Walpole a few stanzas of 
very inferior merit, as ancient; and sent him an equally gross and 
palpable imposture under the shape of a pretended List of Painters. 
Walpole’s sole crime lies in not patronizing at once a young man 
who only appeared before him in the character of a very inartifi- 
cial impostor, though he afterwards proved himself a gigantic one. 
The fate of Chatterton lies, not at the door of Walpole, but of the 
public at large, who, two years (we believe) afterwards, were jus- 
sessed of the splendid proofs of his natural powers, and any ove of 
whom was as much called upon as Walpole to prevent the most 
unhappy catastrophe. 

Finally, it must be recorded to Walpole’s praise, that, though 
not habitually liberal, he was strictly just, and readily parted with 
that portion of his income which the necessities of the state re- 
quired. He may, perhaps, have mistaken his character when he 
assumes as its principal characteristic, ‘‘ disinterestedness and con- 
tempt of money,”’ which, he intimates, was with him less “a vir- 
tue than a passion.”? But by the generous and apparently most 
sincere offer to divide his whole income with Marshal Conway, 
he showed, that if there existed in his bosom more love of money 
than perhaps he was himself aware of, it was subjugated to the in- 
fluence of the nobler virtues and feelings. 

We are now to offer a few remarks on The Castle of Otranto, 
and on the class of compositions to which it belongs, and of which 
it was the precursor. 

It is doing injustice to Mr. Walpole’s memory to allege, that all 
which he aimed at in The Castle of Otranto, was * the art of ex- 
citing surprise and horror;”’ or, in other words, the appeal to that 
secret and reserved feeling of love for the marvellous and superna- 
tural, which occupies a hidden corner in almost every one’s bosom. 
Were this all which he had attempted, the means by which he 
sought to attain his purpose might, with justice, be termed both 
elumsy and puerile. But Mr. Walpole’s purpose was both more 
difficult of attainment, and more important when attained. It was 
his object to draw such a picture of domestic life and manners, du- 
ring the feudal times, as might actually have existed, and to paint 
it chequered and agitated by the action of supernatural machinery, 
such as the superstition of the period received as matter of devout 
credulity. The natural parts of the narrative are so contrived, 
that they associate themselves with the marvellous occurrences; 
and, by the force of that association, render those speciosa mira- 
cuda striking and impressive, though our cooler reason admits 
their impossibility. Indeed, to produce, in a well-cultivated mind, 
any portion of that surprise and fear which are founded on super- 
natural events, the frame and tenor of the whole story must be 
adjusted in perfect harmony with this main-spring of the interest. 
He who, in early youth, has happened to pass a solitary night in 
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one of the few ancient mansions which the fashion of more modern 
times has left undespoiled of their original furniture, has probably 
experienced, that the gigantic and preposterous figures dimly visi- 
ble in the defaced tapestry ,—the remote clang of the distant doors 
which divide him from living society,—the deep darkness which 
involves the high and fretted roof of the apartment,—the dimly- 
seen pictures of ancient knights, renowned for their valour, and 
perhaps for their crimes,—the varied and indistinct sounds which 
disturb the silent desolation of a half-deserted mansion,—and, to 
crown all, the feeling that carries us back to ages of feudal power 
and papal superstition, join together to excite a corresponding sen- 
sation of supernatural awe, if not of terror. It is in such situations, 
when superstition becomes contagious, that we listen with respect, 
and even with dread, to the legends which are our sport in the ga- 
rish light of sunshine, and amid the dissipating sights and sounds 
of every-day life. Now, it seems to have been Walpole’s object 
to attain, by the minute accuracy of a fable, sketched with singu- 
lar attention to the costume of the period in which the scene was 
laid, that same association which might prepare his reader’s mind 
for the reception of prodigies congenial to the creed and feelings 
of the actors. His feudal tyrant, his distressed damsel, his resigned 
yet dignified churchman,—the Castle itself, with its feudal arrange- 
ments of dungeons, trap-doors, oratories, and galleries,—the inci- 
dents of the trial, the chivalrous procession, aud the combat;—in 
short, the scene, the performers, and action, so far as it is natural, 
form the accompaniments of his spectres and his miracles, and have 
the same effect on the mind of the reader, that the appearance and 
drapery of such a chamber as we have described may produce upon 
that of a temporary inmate. This was a task which required no 
little learning, no ordinary degree of fancy, no common portion of 
genius, to execute. The association of which we have spoken is 
of a nature peculiarly delicate, and subject to be broken and disar- 
ranged. It is, for instance, almost impossible to build such a mo- 
dern Gothic structure as shall impress us with the feelings we have 
endeavoured to describe. It may be grand, or it may be gloomy; 
it may excite magnificent or melancholy ideas; but it must fail in 
bringing forth the sensation of supernatural awe, connected with 
halls that have echoed to the sounds of remote generations, and 
have been pressed by the footsteps of those who haye long since 
passed away. Yet Horace Walpole has attained in composition, 
what, as an architect, he must have felt beyond the power of his 
art. The remote and superstitious period in which his scene is 
laid,—-the art with which he has furnished forth his Gothic deco- 
rations,—the sustained, and, in general, the dignified tone of feu- 
dal manners,—prepare us gradually for the favourable reception of 
prodigies which, though they could not really have happened at 
any period, were consistent with the belief of all mankind at that 
in which the action is placed. It was, therefore, the author’s ob- 
ject, not merely to excite surprise and terror, by the introduction 
Vor. VI. No. 34.—Museum. 2P 
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of supernatural agency, but to wind up the feelings of his reader 
till they became for a moment identified with those of a ruder age, 
which 

Held each strange tale devoutly true. 


The difficulty of attaining this niee accuracy of delineation may 
be best estimated by comparing The Castle of Otranto with the 
less successful efforts of later writers; where, amid all their at- 
tempts to assume the tone of antique chivalry, something occurs 
in every chapter so decidedly incongruous, as at once reminds us 
of an ill-sustained masquerade, in which ghosts, knights-errant, 
magicians, and damsels gent, are all equipped in hired. dresses 
from the same warehouse in Tavistock-street. 

There is a remarkable particular in which Mr. Walpole’s steps 
have been departed from by the most distinguished of his fol- 
lowers. 

Romantic narrative is of two kinds,—that which, being in itselt 
possible, may be matter of belief at any period; and that which, 
though held impossible by more enlightened ages, was yet conso- 
nant with the faith of earlier times. The subject of The Castle af 
Otranto is of the latter class. Mrs. Radcliffe, a name not to be 
nrentioned without the high respect due to genius, which we hope 
our plan will hereafter give us an opportunity to express more 
fully, has endeavoured to effect a compromise between those differ- 
ent styles of narrative, by referring her prodigies to an explanation 
founded on natural causes, in the latter chapters of her romances. To 
this improvement upon the Gothic romance there are so many ob- 
jections, that we own ourselves inclined to prefer, as more simple 
and impressive, the narrative of Walpole, which details supernatu- 
ral incidents as they would have been readily believed and received 
in the eleventh or twelfth century. In the first place, The reader 
feels iniignant at discovering that he has been cheated into sympa- 
thy with terrors, which are finally expkined as having proceeded 
from some very simple cause; and the interest of a second reading 
is entirely destroyed by his having been admitted behind the 
scenes at the conclusion of the first. Secondly, The precaution 
of relieving our spirits from the influence of supposed supernatural 
terror, seems aS unnecessary in a work of professed fiction, as that 
of the prudent Bottom, who proposed that the human face of the 
representative of his lion should appear from under his masque, 
and acquaint the audience plainly that he was a man‘as other men, 
and nothing more than Snug the joiner. Lastly, These sabstitutes 
for supernatural agency are frequently to the full as improbable as 
the machinery which they are introduced to explain away and to 
supplant. The reader, who is required to admit the belief of su- 
pernatural interference, understands precisely what is demanded of 
him; and, if he be a gentle reader, throws his mind into the atti- 
tude best adapted to humour the deceit which is presented for his 
entertainment, and grants, for the time of perusal, the premises on 
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which the fable depends.* But if the author voluntarily binds 
himself to account for all the wondrous occurrences which he in- 
troduces, we are entitled to exact that the explanation shall be na- 
tural, easy, ingenious, and complete. Every reader of such works 
must remember instances, in which the explanation of mysterious 
circumstances in the narrative has proved equally, nay, even more 
incredible, than if they had been accounted for by the agency of 
supernatural beings; for the most incredulous must allow, that the 
interference of such agency is more possible than that an effect re- 
sembling it should be produced by an inadequate cause. But it is 
unnecessary to enlarge further on a part of the subject, which we 
have only mentioned to exculpate our author from the charge of 
using machinery more clumsy than his tale from its nature required. 
The bold assertion of the actual existence of phantoms and appari- 
tions seems to us to harmonize much more naturally with the man- 
ners of feudal times, and to produce a more powerful effect upon 
the reader’s mind, than any attempt to reconcile the superstitious 
credulity of feudal ages with the philosophic scepticism of our 
own, by referring those prodigies to the operation of fulminating 
powder, combined mirrors, magic lanterns, trap-doors, speaking 
trumpets, and such-like apparatus of German phantasmagoria. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the character of the superna- 
tural machinery in The Castle of Otrando is liable to objections. 
Its action and interference is rather too frequent, and presses too 
hard and constantly upon the same feelings in the reader’s mind, 
to the hazard of diminishing the elasticity of the spring upon which 
it should operate. The fund of fearful sympathy which can be af- 
forded by a modern reader to a tale of wonder, is much diminished 
by the present habits of life and modes of education. Our ancestors 
eould wonder and thrill through all the mazes of an interminable 
metrical romance of fairy land, and of an enchantment, the work 
perhaps of some 


Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 

Believed the magic wonders which he sung. 
But our habits and feelings and belief are different, and a transient, 
though vivid, impression is all that can be excited by a tale of 
wonder even in the most fanciful mind of the present day. By 
the too frequent recurrence of his prodigies, Mr. Walpole ran, 
perhaps, his greatest risk of awakening da raison froide, that 
«cold common sense,” which he justly deemed the greatest enemy 
of the effect which he hoped to produce. It may be added also, 
that the supernatural occurrences of The Castle of Otranto are 
brought forward into too strong day-light, and marked by an over 
degree of distinctness and accuracy of outline. A mysterious ob- 
scurity seems congenial at least, if not essential, to our ideas of 


* There are instances to the contrary, however. For example, that stern vo- 
tary of severe truth, who cast aside Gulliver’s Travets as containing a parcel of 
:mprobable fictions. 
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disembodied spirits, and the gigantic limbs of the ghost of Alphonso, 
as described by the terrified domestics, are somewhat too distinct 
and corporeal to produce the feelings which their appearance is in- 
tended to excite. This fault, however, if it be one, is more than 
compensated by the high merit of many of the marvellous inci- 
dents in the romance. The descent of the picture of Manfred’s 
ancestor, although it borders on extravagance, is finely introduced, 
and interrupts an interesting dialogue with striking effect. We 
have heard it observed, that the animated figure should rather have 
been a statue than a picture. We greatly doubt the justice of the 
criticism. The advantage of the colouring induces us decidedly 
to prefer Mr. Walpole’s fiction to the proposed substitute. There 
are few who have not felt, at some period of their childhood, a 
sort of terror from the manner in which the eye of an ancient por- 
trait appears to fix that of the spectator from every point of view. 
It is, perhaps, hypercritical to remark, (what, however, Walpole 
of all authors might have been expected to attend to,) that the time 
assigned to the action, being about the eleventh century, is rather 
too early for the introduction of a full length portrait. The appa- 
rition of the skeleton hermit to the Prince of Vicenza was long ac- 
counted a master-piece of the horrible; but of late the valley of 
Jehosophat could hardly supply the dry bones necessary for the 
exhibition of similar spectres, so that injudicious and repeated imi- 
tation has, in some degree, injured the effect of its original model. 
What is more striking in The Castle of Otranto, is the manner 
in which the various prodigious appearances, bearing each upon the 
other, and all upon the accomplishment of the ancient prophecy, 
denouncing the ruin of the house of Manfred, gradually prepare 
us for the grand catastrophe. The moonlight vision of Alphonso 
dilated to immense magnitude, the astonished group of spectators 
in the front, and the shattered ruins of the castle in the back- 
ground, are briefly and sublimely described. We know no passage 
of similar merit, unless it be the apparition of Fadzean, or Faudoun, 
in an ancient Scottish poem.* 

That part of the romance which depends upon human feelings 
and agency, is conducted with the dramatic talent which afterwards 
was so conspicuous in The Mysterious Mother. The persons are 
indeed rather generic than individual; but this was in a degree 
necessary to a plan, calculated rather to exhibit a general view of 
society and manners during the times which the author’s imagina- 
tion loved to contemplate, than the more minute shades and dis- 
eriminating points of particular characters. But the actors in the 
romance are strikingly drawn, with bold outlines becoming the 
age and nature of the story. Feudal tyranny was, perhaps, never 
better exemplified, than in the character of Manfred. He has the 


* This spectre, the ghost of a follower whom he had slain upon suspicion of 
treachery, appeared to no less a person than Wallace, the champion of Scotland, 
in the ancient castle of Gask-hall.—Sce Ellis’s Specimens, vol. 1. 
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courage, the art, the duplicity, the ambition of a barbarous chiet- 
tain of the dark ages, yet with touches of remorse and natural feel- 
ing, which preserve some sympathy for him when his pride is 
quelled, and his race extinguished. The pious Monk, and the 
patient Hippolita, are well contrasted with this selfish and tyranni- 
cal Prince. ‘Theodore is the juvenile hero of a romantic tale, and 
Matilda has more interesting sweetness than usually belongs to its 
heroine. As the character of Isabella is studiously kept down, in 
order to relieve that of the daughter of Manfred, few readers are 
pleased with the concluding insinuation that she became at length 
the bride of Theodore. This is in some degree a departure from 
the rules of chivalry; and, however natural an occurrence in com- 
mon life, rather injures the magic illusions of romance. In other 
respects, making allowance for the extraordinary incidents of a 
dark and tempestuous age, the story, so far as within the course 
of natural events, is happily detailed, its progress is uniform, its 
events interesting and well combined, and the conclusion grand, 
tragical, and affecting. 

The style of the Castle of Otranto is pure and correct Eng- 
lish of the earlier and more classical standard. Mr. Walpole 
rejected, upon taste and principle, those heavy though powerful 
auxiliaries which Dr. Johnson imported from the Latin language, 
and which have since proved to many a luckless wight, who has 
essayed to use them, as unmanageable as the guantlets of Eryx, 


—_———et pondus et ipsa 
Huc illuc vinclorum immensa volumina versat. 


Neither does the purity of Mr. Walpole’s language, and the sim- 
plicity of his narrative, admit that luxuriant, florid, and high-var- 
nished landscape-painting, with which Mrs. Radcliffe often adorned, 
and not unfrequently incumbered, her kindred romances. De- 
scription, for its own sake, is scarcely once attempted in The Cas- 
tle of Otranto; and if authors would consider how very much this 
restriction tends to realize narrative, they might be tempted to 
abridge at least the showy and wordy exuberance of a style (fitter 
for poetry than prose. It is for the dialogue that Walpole re- 
serves his strength; and it is remarkable how, while conducting 
his mortal agents with all the art of a modern dramatist, he 
adheres to the sustained tone of chivalry, which marks the 
period of the action. This is not attained by patching his nar- 
rative or dialogue with glossarial terms, or antique phraseology, 
but by taking care to exclude all that can awaken modern asso- 
ciations. In the one case, his romance would have resembled a 
modern dress, preposterously decorated with antique ornaments; 
in its present shape, he has retained the form of the ancient armour, 
but not its rust and cobwebs. In illustration of what is above 
stated, we refer the reader to the first interview of Manfred with 
the Prince of Vicenza, where the manners and language of chi- 
valry are finely painted, as well as the perturbation of conscious 
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guilt, confusing itself in attempted exculpation, even before a muie 
accuser. The characters of the inferior domestics have been con- 
sidered as not bearing a proportion sufficiently dignified to the rest 
of the story. But this is a point on which the author has pleaded 
his own cause fully in the original Prefaces. 

We have only to add, in conclusion to these desultory remarks, 
that if Horace Welpole, who led the way in this new species of 
literary composition, has been surpassed by some of his followers 
in diffuse brilliancy of description, and perhaps in the art of de- 
taining the mind of the reader in a state of feverish and anxious 
suspense, through a protracted and complicated narrative, more 
will yet remain with him than the single merit of originality and 
invention. The applause due to chastity and precision of style,— 
to a happy combination of supernatural agency with human in- 
terest,—to a tone of feudal manners and language, sustained by 
eharacters strongly drawn and well discriminated,—and to unity 
of action, producing scenes alternately of interest and of grandeur; 
—the applause, in fine, which cannot be denied to him who can 
excite the passions of fear and of pity, must be awarded to the au- 
thor of The Castle of Otranto. 

It only remains to add, that this little memoir, at least the greater 
part of it, was prefixed to a very handsome edition of The Castle 
of Otranto, printed for the late Mr. John Ballantyne of Edin- 
burgh, in 1811, and is transferred from thence to this work, origi- 
mally undertaken by the same publisher. 


—_—— 


[The following is selected for the Museum from the Westminster Review. Some 
readers may take a greater interest in the opinions of the reviewer, when they 
are informed that Jeremy Bentham, Esq. is supposed to be closely connected with 
the journal in which they are centained. 

The review occupies 30 pages, being enriched by long extracts from the Re- 
port. The quotations are omitted, tium a hope that this article may induce those 
of our subscribers who have not yet read the work itself, to procure it. While we 
ere transgressing the modest plan which confines our labours to selecting the opi- 
nions of others, we will congratulate our fellow citizens upon the pledge lately 
given by Mr. Livingston, from his seat in Congress, to prepare for the considera- 
tion of that body, a complete Penal Code for the National Government.) 


Project of a New Penal Code for the State of Louisiana. By 
Epwarp Livixcstox, Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the Parish of Plaquemines. London. S8vo. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 1824," 

Amupst the successful struggles of prejudice and error to retain 
their influence over the minds of men; amidst the temporary tri- 


* This work was originally printed in America, by the authority and at the ex- 
pense of the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, under the title of a “ Re- 
port made to the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, on the Plan of a 
Penal Code for the said State. By Edward Livingston, &c.” It is dated New 
Orleans, 1822. It is now republished in London by Baldwin and Co. under the 
title at the head of this article 
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umph of despotism, and the partial failure of the cause of freedom, 
the train of events is constantly exhibiting some new proof of the 
real and steady progress of knowledge. That progress is seen in 
the increasing wisdom with which men think, and the purer be- 
nevolence with which they act; for wisdom and benevolence are 
inseparably associated with true knowledge. But the dictates of 
benevolence, and the practical applications of those dictates which 
wisdom sanctions and secures, are unobtrusive and noiseless: they 
do not dazzle by their splendour; they do not affect the imagina- 
tion by the sudden and convulsive changes they produce; they 
are mild and gentle; they are unobserved by the careless; they 
are disowned by the selfish; but the eye of the philosopher is on 
them; and the heart of the philanthropist is gladdened by them. 

The Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Loui- 
siana have recently afforded one of the proofs to which we have 
alluded, of the constantly increasing extension of enlightened and 
benevolent principles. This state exhibits the singular spectacle 
of a people remodelling by one act the whole penal institutions of 
their country; abandoning, without reserve, and without fear, the 
prejudices and errors of past ages, handed down to them under the 
imposing names of the wisdom and experience of their forefathers; 
rejecting the crude, and contradictory, and weak, and cruel laws, 
which were imposed by ignorance and passion; and projecting a 
Penal Code, uniform, consistent, mild, founded on principles which 
the science of jurisprudence has completely and beautitully deve- 
loped; and the truth and efficacy of which, experience, whenever 
they have been put to the test of experience, has demonstrated. 
{t is events like these that repay such men as Bentham and Ro- 
milly for the labour of a life. And certainly it must appear a won- 
derful thing to some persons in England, that such a plan can have 
been projected and sanctioned by the legislature of a country with- 
out convulsion, without revolution, without tumult, without noise, 
and even without the slightest inconvenience of any sort. A truth, 
however, it is, mysterious as it may be, that such a plan has been 
publicly discussed and even publicly approved; and yet the foun- 
dations of society have not been shaken; social order has not been 
disturbed ; neither the altar nor the hearth has been invaded; the 
prisons have not been more than commonly crowded ; not a single 
prison has been demolished; the sun itself has actually risen and 
set much as usual; and people have gone tu their oceupations in 
the morning, returned in the evening, and slept in peace at night, 
just as before. 

The General Assembly of the State of Louisiana have published 
the following declaration :—* That it is of primary importance in 
every well-regulated state that the code of criminal laws should 
be founded on one principle, namely, the prevention of crime; that 
all offences should be clearly and explicitly defined in language ge- 
nerally understood; that punishments should be proportioned to 
offences: that the rules of evidence should be ascertained as appli- 
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cable to each oflence; that the mode of procedure should be sim 

ple, and the duty of magistrates, executive officers, and individu- 
als assisting them, should be pointed out by law; that the system 
of criminal law by which this state is governed is defective in many 
or all of the points above enumerated; that therefore a person 
Jearned in the jaw shall be appointed by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, whose duty it shall be, to prepare and present to 
the next General Assembly, for its consideration, a Code of Crimi- 
nal Law in both the French and English languages, designating all 
criminal offences punishable by law; defining the same in clear and 
explicit terms; designating the punishment to be inflicted on each; 
laying down the rules of evidence on trials; directing the whole 
mode of procedure, and pointing out the duties of the judicial and 
executive officers in the performance of their functions under it.”’ 
In pursuance of the above enactment, Mr. Livingston, was in Fe- 
bruary, 1821, appointed by the ballot of the General Assembly, to 
prepare a Criminal Code; and in the report, of which we are about 
to give an account, he states to the General Assembly the progress 
he has made in the prosecution of this work, develops the plan on 
which he proposes to execute it, and offers some of the detached 
parts as specimens of the execution, in order to take the direction 
of the Assembly, whether it shall be completed or not. The As- 
sembly having received this report came to the following resolu- 
tion. —** That the General Assembly do approve of the plan pro- 
posed by Edward Livingston, Esq. in his report, made in pursu- 
ance of the act, entitled ** An Act relative to the Criminal Laws 
of this State,”’ and earnestly solicit Mr. Livingston to prosecute this 
work according to the said report; that two thousand copies of the 
same, together with the part of the projected code thereto annexed, 
be printed in the pamphlet form; one thousand of which shall be 
printed in French and one thousand in English, under the direc- 
tions of the said Edward Livingston, Esq., of which five copies be 
delivered to each member of the present-General Assembly, fifty 
copies to the governor,”’ Ke. 

The General Assembly has been fortunate in its choice of the 
agent to carry its project into execution. Mr. Livingston’s mind 
is clear, his judgment sound, his knowledge extensive; he is well 
acquainted with, and appears to have diligently availed himself of, 
the proper sources of information; he has applied himself to his 
work with a mind deeply impressed with a sense of its difficulties, 
and with that distrust of his power to perform it well which every 
truly enlightened man, however gifted, must feel when he contem- 
plates the magnitude and importance of the subject; but with none 
of that weakness which would make him falter in his purpose; it 
is a distrust which only induces him to proceed, step by step, with 
the utmost caution; to guard equally against undue prepossession 
and unfounded fear, and with a sincere and candid mind to search 
after what is truly useful; to adopt that, and to reject the contrary, 
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whatever it may be; whatever theory or custom it may favour or 
oppose. 

There is a great difficulty in forming a perfect Penal Code. A 
Penal Code comprehends those provisions which are appointed by 
the will of the state to e the observance of the righis of the 
community. Were eS: generally and accurately defined, 
the task of legislating on this subject would be easy: all that would 
then be necessary would be, to determine the nature of the sane- 
tions to be imposed, and their specific applications. But, unfortu- 
nately, nothing can be more vague and imperfect than the declara- 
tion of rights in all countries. The term Right, in the science of 
jurisprudence, signifies the power which is given to individuals by 
the community over certain objects of desire. When it is said that 
a person has a right to a thing, what is really meant is, that he has 
the power of doing with that thing what he pleases. Of the objects 
which are considered desirable, rights relate only to those of which 
there is not a sufficient supply for all; and which, therefore, re- 
quire allotment and distribution. Those things which do not de- 
pend on human labour for their supply or their preservation (for, 
when investigated, it will be found that almost all the things con- 
nected with rights, depend for their production or supply imme- 
mediately or remotely on human labour,) or all things which na- 
ture has furnished in such abundance, and with such constancy and 
certainty, as to leave no room to doubt that there will always be a 
sufficient supply; such, for example, as air, light, and in this coun- 
try, water; all such things are not the objects of rights: and to ap- 
ply to them this term leads to confusion of ideas. The term ought 
to be restricted to those good things of which the supply is limited, 
and for the production of which, the intervention of human fore- 
sight and labour, in some shape or other, is necessary. 

The source of right is the Will of the Community. Every one 
desires to possess as many good things as possible: the strong, if 
left to themselves, would take every thing from the weak: hence 
it is necessary that the weak should combine for mutual protection. 
The object, then, of this combination, that is, the object of the so- 
cial union, is mutual protection. But what is to be protected? It 
is obvious, that the moment this union takes place, there arises an 
absolute necessity of determining what share of the things to be di- 
vided shall be possessed by each. ‘This allotment, when fixed by 
the community, or by that part of it which exercises the powers 
of the whole, constitutes right; and before that allotment the right 
did not exist. It is obvious, that the standard by which the allot- 
ment ought to be made, that is, the distribution which benevolence 
requires, is that which secures the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The end of government, then, is the protection of rights. 
But rights to be protected must be ascertained: hence the necessity 
of a clear and precise definition of rights and of a general declara- 
tion of them. Rights are liable to be violated: the acts by which 
rights are violated it is the end of government to > prevent ; but that 

V ot. VI. No. 34.—Musenm. 2Q 
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prevention is impossible, unless the acts are known: whence there 
is the same necessity for the accurate definition of every act which 
constitutes the violation of a right, that is, of an oflence. The de- 
finition of rights constitutes what is called the Civil Code: the de- 
finition of offences constitutes the Pena >. Itis obvious, there- 
fore, that these two parts of law have losest possible relation 
to each other; the Penal law being, in fact, only an assemblage of 
the expedients adopted by the government to cause the civil law 
to be respected. Both ought, of course, to be framed with a re- 
ference to each other; to form an uniform and consistent whole; 
united by, and founded upon, common principles. A luminous 
and beautiful example of the completeness with which this might 
be accomplished is afforded by Mr. Mill, in his Tract on Jurispru- 
dence. ‘To say that it cannot in practice be reduced to a form thus 
scientific, is to affirm that Jurisprudence is not a science; whereas, 
in the strictest sense, it is a science, for it consists of a collectior 
of principles. It is then clearly impossible to form an accurate 
Penal Code without previously forming an accurate Civil Code. 
As soon as he began his task, this difliculty, arising from the want 
of a full and precise definition of rights, was evidently felt by Mr. 
Livingston. A Penal Code, framed without reference to a Civil 
Code, must be attended with two evils; it must contain an imper- 
fect declaration of rights, and it must be defective in arrangement. 
Both these defects attach to the code projected by Mr. Livingston. 
The arrangement, as far as it is possible to judge from the brief 
Report before us, is not strictly scientific: the principles, how- 
ever, which are recognised by it, and upon which it is founded, 
are just and enlightened; and it is chiefly with a view of directing 
the attention of the British public to some of these, that we pro- 
ceed to give an account of this interesting and valuable document. 

We cannot but think, with the individual to whom we are in- 
debted for the republication of it in England, that there are per- 
sons in this country who will be anxious to know how some of our 
institutions are viewed, and how, when full liberty is allowed to 
change them, they are modified by an enlightened legislator whe 
is uninfluenced by our prejudices and unfettered by our customs. 
We perfectly concur in the opinion of the former, and fervently 
join in his prayer. ‘‘ America owes much to England. May she 
prove herself worthy of the boon, by continuing to extend and per- 
fect the noble institutions she has received from this source, and 
may she pay back the benefit by exciting her benefactress to emu- 
late her example!” 

This Code is divided into six books; each book into chapters 
and sections; the whole composed of articles numbered throughout 
each hook. ‘he first book contains definitions, explaining the 
sense in which certain words and phrases are used in the book, and 
directs the mode in which the code is to be promulgated and 
taught. The second book contains general dispositions relating, 
1. To the exercise of legislative power and jurisprudence; 2. To 
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prosecutions and trials; 3. To the persons who are amenable to 
the provisions of the code, and of the circumstances under which 
acts that would otherwise be offences may be justified or excused; 
4. To the repetition of offences; 5. To different persons partici- 
pating in the same offences as principals, accomplices, and accessa- 
ries. The third book defines offences and designates their punish- 
ment. The fourth book establishes a system of procedure. The 
fifth book contains rules of evidence. The sixth book relates to 
the establishment of a penitentiary, and to the regulations for its 
government. 

The second book commences with a statement of the reasons 
which have called for the enactment of a criminal code, and sanc- 
tions, by a solemn legislative declaration, the principles on which 
its several provisions are founded. It is stated, that the great prin- 
ciples on which the Code is founded, once thoroughly studied and 
understood, will serve as a standard to measure the propriety of 
every other part of the Code, will render the task of penal legisla- 
tion comparatively easy, and enable the mind to determine, by a 
single thought, whether any proposed provision is consonant to 
those maxims which have been adopted as the dictates of truth; 
that thus the incongruities which have hitherto pervaded the cri- 
minal code will disappear, that every new enactment will be im- 
pressed with the character of the original body of laws, and that 
penal legislation will no longer be a piece of fret-work, exhibiting 
the passions of its several authors, their fears, their caprices, or the 
earelessness and inattention With which legislators, in all ages and in 
every country, have endangered the lives, the liberties, and fortunes 
vf the people, by inconsistent provisions, cruel or disproportioned 
punishments, and a legislation weak and wavering, because guided by 
no principle, or by one that was continually changing, and therefore 
could seldom be right. It is further stated, that this division of the 
Code is deemed to be of the highest importance, all the other parts 
deriving their character from it; that it is, in fact, the foundation of 
the whole work; that, if well laid, the superstracture raised in 
conformity to it cannot be essentially faulty, and that it is the re- 
sult of much reflection, guided by an anxiety to discover the truth 
and to express it with precision. The principles are stated as 
tollow :— 

I. THAT VENGEANCE IS UNKNOWN TO THE LAW. That the 
only object of punishment being to prevent the commission of of- 
fences it should be calculated to operate: 1. on the delinquent, so 
as by seclusion to deprive him of the present means, and by habits 
of industry and temperance of any future desire, to repeat the of- 
fence; 2. on the rest of the community so as to deter them by the 
example from a like contravention of the laws.—II. That no pu- 
nishments greater than are necessary to effect these ends ought to 
be inflicted. —III. That no acts or omissions should be declared to 
be offences, but such as are injurious to the state, to societies per- 
mitted by the laws, or to individuals: and that because penal laws 
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should not be multiplied without evident necessity, therefore acts, 
though injurious to individuals or societies, should not be rade 
liable to public prosecution when they may be sufficiently re- 
dressed by private suit.——IV. That because from the imperfection 
of all human institutions and the inevitable errors of those who 
manage them, it happens, that the innocent are sometimes con- 
demned to suffer the punishment due to the guilty, therefore pun- 
ishments should be of such a nature, that they may be remitted 
(and as far as possible compensated) in cases where the injustice of 
the sentence becomes apparent. —V. ‘That where guilt is ascertained 
the punishment should be inflicted speedily.—VI. That penal 
laws should be written in plain language, clearly and unequivo- 
cally expressed, in order that they may be neither misunderstood 
nor perverted; that they should be so concise as to be remember- 
ed with ease, and all technical phrases or words they contain 
should be clearly defined; they should be promulgated in such a 
manner as to force a knowledge of their provisions upon the peo- 
ple; to this end they should not only be published, but taught in 
the schools, and publicly read on stated occasions.—VII. That 
since the law should never command more than it can enforce, 
whenever from public opinion or from any other cause, a penal 
law cannot be carried into execution, it should be repealed.—V III. 
That the accused in all cases should be entitled to a public trial, 
conducted by known rules, before impartial judges and an un- 
biassed jury; to a copy of the act of accusation against him; to the 
delay necessary to prepare for his trial; to process to enforce the 
attendance of his own witnesses; and to an opportunity of seeing, 
hearing, and examining those who are produced against him; to 
the assistance of a counsel for his defence; to free communication 
to such counsel, if in confinement; and to be bailed in all cases ex- 
cept those particularly specified by law. No presumption of guilt, 
however violent, can justify the infliction of any punishment be- 
fore conviction, or of any bodily restraint greater than is necessary 
to prevent escape, and the nature and extent of this restraint should 
be determined by law.—IX. That perfect liberty should be se- 
cured of hearing and publishing the proceedings of criminal courts, 
and no restraint whatsoever should be imposed on the free discus- 
sion of the official conduct of the judges and other ministers of jus- 
tice in this branch of government.—X. That such a system of pro- 
eedure in criminal cases should be established as to be understood 
without long study; that it should neither suffer the guilty to es- 
cape by formal objections, nor involve the innocent in difficulties 
by errors in pleading: that for this purpose amendment should be 
permitted in all cases, where neither the accused nor the public 
prosecutor can be surprised.—XI. That those penal Jaws counteract 
their own effect, which through a mistaken lenity give greater 
comforts to a convict than those which he would probably have 
enjoyed while at liberty.—XII. That the power of pardoning 
should be only exereised in eases of innocence discovered, or of 
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certain and unequivocal reformation.— XIII. That provision should 
be made for preventing the execution of intended offences where- 
ever the design to commit them was sufficiently apparent.—XI1V. 
That religion is a source of happiness here, and the foundation of 
our hopes of it hereafter; but its observance can never, without 
the worst oppression, form the subject of a penal code; that all 
modes of belief and all forms of worship are equal in the eye of 
the law; that when they interfere with no public or private rights, 
all are entitled to equal protection; that whatever may be the 
majority of the professors of one religion or sect in the state, it is 
a persecution to enforce any one to conform to any ceremonies, or 
to observe any festival or day appropriated to worship by the 
members of a particular religious persuasion: that this, however, 
does not exclude a general law, establishing civil festivals or ces- 
sations from labour, for civil purposes, connected with religious 
worship, or the appointment of particular days on which citizens 
of all persuasions should join, each according to its own rites, in 
rendering thanks to God for any signal blessing, or imploring his 
assistance in any public calamity.—XV. That the innocent should 
never be made to participate in the punishment inflicted on the 
guilty: that therefore no such effects should follow conviction, as 
to prevent the heir from claiming an inheritance through or from 
the person convicted, and that still less should the feelings of na- 
ture be converted into instruments of torture by denouncing pun- 
ishment against the children, to secure the good conduct of the pa- 
rent.—XV. That laws intended to suppress a temporary evil should 
be limited to the probable time of its duration, or carefully repealed 
after the reason for enacting them has ceased. 

Such are the principles upon which this Code is established. 
The foundation upon which the whole superstructure rests is the 
maxim, that punishment is not vindictive: that vengeance ought 
to be unknown to the law. It is highly gratifying to find that this 
maxim, which a few enlightened philosophers have so long and so 
earnestly endeavoured to impress upon the minds of men, is at 
length to be reduced to practice; and that in one part of the earth, 
at least, it is to be made, as it ought to be, the foundation upon 
which the whole superstructure of punishment is erected. It is, 
in fact, of the utmost consequence, that this principle should 
be received as an axiom. ‘There are in this country men of in- 
telligence and candour, who hesitate to admit its truth; in whose 
minds there appears to be something of the theological notion of 
crime. As iar as it is possible to make out their meaning, they 
seem to think that there is some intrinsic demerit in crime; some 
inherent malignity; something of primitive and abstract evil; so 
that it deserves punishment for something else besides its actual 
production of bad consequences, or its tendency to promote those 
consequences. What is that something else? The notion we are 
eonsidering is by no means a mere speculative opinion: it is prac- 
tical in the highest degree; it is entertained by no mind which it 
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does not influence in the whole view it takes of offences, and ot 
their remedies. We therefore earnestly solicit the attention of the 
reader to this point. It seems to us that the doctrine already laid 
down respecting the nature and object of jurisprudence settles 
the question. The great, the only end of the science of jurispru- 
dence is the protection of rights. Rights are constituted by the 
declarations of the legislature; certain acts violate these rights; 
these acts are crimes. What is it that constitutes them crimes? 
In what does the essence of their criminality consist ? In the violation 
of some right. What is it in any thing which leads to the establish- 
ment of it as aright? Its tendency to produce happiness. What is 
itin any thing which leads to the selection of it as an object of punish- 
ment? Its tendency to produce unhappiness. In this, then, consists 
the evil of a criminal action. Take away the tendency of a thing 
to produce unhappiness, and you take away exactly that quality 
of it which leads to the selection of it as an object of punishment. 
Thus far the notion of the nature of the essence of crime is 
clear: we can understand that a certain action is evil, malignant, 
punishable; we can state with exactness the reason why it is so; we 
can define with precision the very quality which constitutes the 
essence of its evil. But attempt to go beyond this—there is then 
nothing clear, nothing definite; there is, in fact, no idea: there 
may be a feeling of abhorrence against the act; that feeling may 
assume a thousand different shapes, and exist in a thousand differ- 
ent degrees of intensity; but every mind that is capable of analy- 
zing its own conceptions, will perceive, that what really constitutes 
both its abstract notion of the criminality of the act, and its aver- 
sion to it, is its tendency to produce misery in some shape or 
other; and that beyond this it is without any idea whatever. 
The inference is direct and decisive. It is the tendency of an 
act to produce unhappiness that renders it evil, that constitutes 
ita crime; put an end to that unhappiness—prevent its produc- 
tion in future, and the object of penal legislation is accomplished. 
This is the end it has to effect: having secured this, its work is 
complete. 

In this Code, the will of the legislature is established as the only 
rule: consequently, that class of offences which figures in the Eng- 
lish and most other Penal Codes, under the vague description of 
offences against the laws of morality, of nature, and of religion, is 
excluded, and the crude and varying opinions of judges, as to the 
extent of this uncertain code of good morals, is no longer allowed 
to usurp the authority of law. It is declared, that no act is punish- 
able whieh is not expressly forbidden by the letter of the law, under 
the pretence that it comes within its spirit. 

> * * * * » * 

In stating the reason why suicide is not included in the list of 
offences in this code, it is observed, that suicide can be punished 
only by making the penalty (whether it be forfeiture or disgrace) 
fall on the innocent; that while the English mangle the remains 
of the dead, while the inanimate body feels neither the ignominy 
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nor the pain, the mind of the innocent survivor alone is lacerated 
by this useless and savage butchery, and the disgrace of the exe- 
cution is felt exclusively by him, although it ought to fall on the 
laws which inflict it. 

* * * ’ » * * . ¥ ‘* 

The penal laws of most countries have an ample department al- 
loted to offences against religion, because most countries have an 
established religion which must be supported in its superiority by 
the penalties of temporal laws. In the country for which this Code 
is intended, where no pre-eminence is acknowledged, but such as 
is required by persuasion and conviction; where all modes of faith, 
all forms of worship are equal in the eye of the law, and it is left 
to that of Omniscience to discover which is the one most pleasing 
in its sight, here the task of legislation is simple and easily per- 
formed. It consists of a few provisions for scrupulously preserv- 
ing this equality, and for punishing every species of disturbance 
to the exercise of all religious rites which do not interfere with 
public tranquillity. 

Thus, the omissions by which this code is distinguished imply 
the same wisdom as its positive enactments. Among the latter is 
a remarkable provision for securing the liberty of the press. Any 
attempt to violate its freedom is constituted an offence. This is 
new even in the legislation of those governments in which the li- 
berty of the press is best established and most prized. 

* * * al aol = ral 

Provision is made by this code for the universal promulgation 
of its enactments. It is so framed that it may be thoroughly un- 
derstood by every member of the community. With this view it 
is expressed in the language of common parlance; technical terms 
are never used when other expressions could be framed to give the 
same idea; technical terms, however, in many instances, are una- 
voidable; therefore, whenever a phrase or word is either ambi- 
guous, or employed in any other sense than that which is given to 
it in common discourse, it is in this code printed in a particular 
character, which serves as a notice that it is defined and explained. 
When these definitions shall have been completed, it is intended to 
submit them to men unversed in the language of the law, and every 
word not fully understood by them is to be marked for explanation. 

It is intended that this code should be universally taught through- 
out the state, and form an elementary part of education. This de- 
sign, which is again and again expressed in the course of this re- 
port, recognises the truth of the opinion which we have repeatedly 
and earnestly stated to be our own; namely, that youth of both 
sexes, before the usual period of leaving school, are perfectly capa- 
ble of understanding these subjects. It is of the utmost importance 
to the well-being of every community, that the minds of its youth 
should be thoroughly imbued with this kind of knowledge. It is 
beyond measure more important than a multitude of things on the 
acquisition of which a vast portion of time and money is lavished; 
and there is nothing which could inspire us with greater confidence 
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in a legislator, in the penetration of his mind, in the clearness of 
his ideas, in his freedom from prejudice, and in the sincere and 
honest intention with which he legislates for the welfare of his 
country, than his addressing to the legislature the following mo- 
mentous words—** Your Caiminat Cope Is NO LONGER TO BF 
THE STUDY OF A SELECT FEW} IT IS NOT THE DESIGN OF ITS 
FRAMERS THAT IT SHOULD BE EXCLUSIVELY THE STUDY EVEN 
OF OUR OWN SEX} AND IT IS PARTICULARLY DESIRABLE, THAT 
IT SHOULD BECOME A BRANCH OF EARLY EDUCATION FOR OUR 
youtTu.” 

The difficulty in the formation of a Penal Code, arising from 
the want of the previous establishment of a Civil Code, has already 
been noticed. In endeavouring as much as possible to obviate this 
difficulty, which confronts him at almost every step, Mr. Living- 
ston has been Jed to adopt the only expedient in his power, namely, 
an extended enunciation of general principles, together with a dis- 
tinct statement of the reasons in which they are founded. He ob- 
serves (we quote his own words) that “ he has thought it an essen- 
tial part of his duty to fortify the precepts of the projected code, 
by assigning the reasons on which they are founded; thus to open 
the arcana of penal legislation, and to show that the mystery in 
which it has hitherto been involved was not inherent in the sub- 
ject, but must disappear whenever its true principles are develop- 
ed.”? This is one of the most remarkable peculiarities of this Code: 
it is also one of the most important characters, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from every other that has hitherto been projected. As 
a guide to successive legislators; as a check against the ignorance 
or the wickedness which would undermine or destroy any of its 
just provisions; as a security for the strict and invariable observ- 
ance of them in the courts of judicature; and above all, as a means 
of making them thoroughly understood by the people; of render- 
ing them, in fact, a portion of the public mind, a part of its com- 
mon stock of information, with which .every member of the state 
should be as familiar as with the routine of his daily avocation— 
on all these accounts to “ fortify the precepts of the projected code, 
by assigning the reasons on which they are founded,”’ is to do the 
wisest thing which was ever done by any legislator. If our voice 
should reach this enlightened man, and if our opinion might influ- 
ence him in any measure, we would earnestly recommend him to 
make the erumeration of general principles as full, as comprehen- 
sive, and as complete as possible; and, in every instance, to assign, 
in the clearest manner, the reasons on which they are founded. 
We are satisfied, that the more he considers this subject, the more 
he will perceive its vast importance, and we are quite sure, that 
the more perfectly he executes this part of his task, the more per- 
manence he will give to the institutions he is framing, and the 
more completely he will secure every beneficial result which he 
may expect to flow from them. 

Among the most important provisions of this code, are those 
which relate to the proceedings in criminal courts, and to the func- 
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tions and the conduct of judges. Considerable care has been taken 
to lay down the rules of procedure in precise and intelligible lan- 
guage. Provision is made for securing the greatest publicity to 
all the proceedings of criminal courts. The right to publish an 
account of all such proceedings, and freely to discuss the conduct 
of the judges, and of the other officers employed in administering 
justice, is distinctly recognised. But this is not all. In order to 
make effectual provision for the diffusion amongst the people of 
this most important information, a particular officer is appointed, 
whose duty it is to publish accurate acccunts of all trials, remarka- 
ble, either for the atrocity of the offence, or the importance of the 
principles decided in the course of the proceeding. 

~ we bal » 


Ad ” * 


The provisions which relate to the functions of judges are two- 
fold: those which regard the positive duties which are enjoined 
upon them, and those which regard the restrictions by which their 
power is limited. Amongst the duties imposed upon judges, there 
is one at once so singular and so beneficial, that it deserves very 
particular notice. It is provided, that the judge shall, at the re- 
quest either of the accused, or of the prosecutor, state and record 
his decisions, WITH THE REASONS ON WHICH THEY ARE FOUNDED.” 
This provision, implying a thorough knowledge of the history of 
the past, is still more remarkable for the sagacity which has thus 
suggested, perhaps one of the most effectual securities that can be 
devised, not only for the integrity, but for the caution of judges. 
It would not be easy to estimate too highly, either the singular 
wisdom of this provision, or the magnitude of the good which will 
be sure to result from its adoption. 

Among the things which the judge is forbidden to do, there is 
an express prohibition of those charges hitherto so frequently em- 
ployed as the means of diffusing his political tenets, displaying his 
eloquence, and sometimes gratifying his passions. Those present- 
ments of the same nature are also forbidden, by which the jury 
recommend candidates to office, denounce public measures, or eu- 
logize the virtues of men in office. Such proceedings, it is stated, 
are beneath the dignity of the magistrate, and inconsistent with the 
sanctity of that body, whose functions of public accusers and guar- 
dians of the liberty and reputation of their fellow citizens require 
calm investigation, undisturbed by intemperate discussions. If, 
from the very nature of a popular government, party spirit cannot 
be excluded from the legislative, or even the executive branches; 
yet it is justly observed, that if once it find admittance to the sanc- 
tuary of justice, the vitals of the political constitution will become 
affected, and there can be no better means of facilitating this cor- 
ruption, than permitting the judges to make political harangues to 
a jury who reply by a party presentment. 

In England the conduct of judges is frequently altogether sub- 
versive of the design of the trial by jury. They distinctly, and 
even vehemently, state their own conviction of the guilt or inno- 

Vor. VI. No. 34.—Museum. 2R 
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cence of the accused. Not in political cases only, in which this is 
generally done to a notorious and shameful extent, but even in cri- 
minal cases, the charge of the judge to the jury frequently differs 
in no essential point from the address of the advocate to that body. 
In order to prevent this most mischievous practice, it is declared 
in this code, that the charge of the Judge shall be restricted en- 
tirely to an opinion of the law. He is even prohibited from a 
repetition of the evidence, except when required by some one ot 
the jury. It is stated, that the practice of repeating all the testi- 
mony from notes, always from the nature of things imperfectly, 
not seldom inaccurately, and sometimes carelessly, taken, has a 
double disadvantage: it makes the jurors, who rely more on the 
judge’s notes than their own memory, inattentive to the evidence; 
and it gives them an imperfect copy of that, which the trial by 
jury requires they should record in their own minds. Forced to 
rely on themselves, the necessity will quicken their attention, and 
it will only be when they disagree in their recollection, that re- 
course will be had to the notes of the judge. It is justly observed, 
that if an ordinary court of justice be properly called the temple of 
that high attribute of the Deity, we may, without too far extend- 
ing the metaphor, term the tribunal of criminal jurisdiction a shrine 
in that temple: the holy of holies, into which impure or unworthy 
passion should find no admittance, and where no one ought to of- 
ficiate until he has put off the babits of ordinary life, and assumed, 
with the holy robes of his function, that purity of intention, that 
ardent worship of truth, so inconsistent with the low pursuits of 
interest, the views of ambition, or the vanity of false talent. 
. ° s id >» . * 

The soundness of the principles which have been adduced in il- 
lustration of the spirit in which this code is framed, the peculiar 
interest which, it is conceived, the British public must take in the 
work, and the extreme beauty of several of the passages in which 
the principles are explained and justified, have tempted us to such 
an extended detail, as to preclude the possibility of our entering 
with the like minuteness into the subject of the sanctions of the 
law. Yet the facts and reasoning adduced by Mr. Livingston 
under this head are so important, that we feel peculiarly anxious 
to draw the attention of the people of England to this portion of 
the work, and especially the attention of its men of letters, of its 
philosophers, and of the members of its legislature. They deserve 
on every account the most calm, unprejudiced and serious consi- 
deration, and in the present state of the public mind, they must be 
read by many persons, at least, with intense interest. 

After stating that it has been established as a principle, that the 
law punishes, not to avenge, but to prevent crimes; that it effects 
this, first, by deterring others by the example of its inflictions on 
the offender; secondly, by its effect on the delinquent himself, tak- 
ing away, by restraint, his power; and, by reformation, his desire, 
of repeating the offence; that no punishments, greater than are ne- 
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cessary to effect this work of prevention, ought to be inflicted; and 
that those which produce it by uniting reformation with example 
are the best adapted to the end, several of the modes of punish- 
ment which have been, and which still continue, in modern times, 
to be adopted, are separately considered: namely, banishment; de- 
portation; simple imprisonment; imprisonment in chains; confis- 
cation of property; exposure to public derision; labour on public 
works; mutilation, and other indelible marks of disgrace; stripes, 
er the infliction of bodily pain; death. 
, * * 


* * * + ” 


Here, then, is the case of a woman who delivered forged notes 

for circulation, from the very room in which the dead body of the 
executed forgerer at that very moment lay; the execution having 
taken place on the day preceding, and the criminal executed, pro- 
bably the forger of those very notes, being a man with whom she 
had been living. How idle is it to talk of the punishment of death 
as an example—of its power to deter others from the commission 
of the like offences, how worse than foolish to continue to repeat 
this theory, and to legislate with a reference to it, when the expe- 
rience of life exhibits such facts as these, and when those whose 
official situations afford them the best means of judging, declare 
that they are common and ordinary occurrences! No circumstances 
which the imagination could possibly invent, could show the in- 
eflicacy of this punishment in so striking a light as this proof of it 
derived from real life. 
2 . * 
We cannot enter into the statement of the reasons which have 
induced this truly enlightened legislator to propose the abolition 
of the punishment of death even for the crime of murder. He 
discusses the subject in a most masterly manner; the reader, we 
are persuaded, will now need no assurance of this; we may add, 
that the investigation is conducted throughout with the utmost 
candour, and we deeply feel that we could render no better ser- 
vice to our country, than by inducing our countrymen, had we 
the power to induce them, not only to read, but seriously to con- 
sider the important facts which he adduces on this and on the pre- 
ceding head. 

We must not, however, omit to point out a singular defect in 
this part of the Code. It is justly observed, as we have seen, that 
there is an essential evil in those punishments which admit not of 
the possibility of being recalled or compensated, even when the 
innocence of the sufferer is demonstrated; but the more obvious 
truth, that punishment ought, as often 2s possible, to be compen- 
sative to the injured party, is almost entirely overlooked. Yet it 
is self-evident, that when an injury has been committed, the de- 
linquent ought to be made, as often and as completely as possible, 
to repair it. Compensation to the injured party, ought to form a 
fundamental part of every penal infliction, whenever the nature of 
the case will admit of it. Some offences, it is true, are not re- 
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parable in any mode, or in any measure: in the majority of of- 
fences, however, which consist of oflences against property, compen- 
sation can be afforded in a greater or a less degree, and in every 
such case there is the utmost propriety in securing this species of 
satisfaction by the punishment imposed. When the delinquent is 
rich, pecuniary satisfaction might be made a part of his punish- 
ment; punishment of another kind, it may be necessary to superadd, 
but there is an obvious propriety in making this a part of it. 
When the delinquent has no property, his labour might be made 
the means of affording the requisite compensation. ‘ Hard labour 
with the most economical fare, till the produce of the labour equals 
the amount of the satisfaction required,’’ says the author of Juris- 
prudence, “is a species of punishment recommended by the 
strongest considerations. It is not said, that labour so limited would 
always be sufficient punishment, and there are many cases in which it 
would be too much; but even then, it should go as far as it can in the 
one case, and as far as it ought in the other.” Again, “ when the in- 
jury is done to reputation, there is a manifest propriety in making the 
injurercontribute to the reparation, wherever itcan be done. In many 
of ithe cases, too, the proper mode is abundantly obvious: all those, 
for example, where the publication of falsehood is the injurious 
act. The author of the injury may, in a way as public as that of 
the offence, and as well calculated as possible for the reparation of 
the injury, be obliged to declare, that he has been solemnly ad- 
judged to have propagated a falsehood, and is condemned to pub- 
lish his own shame.’’ It is certainly a capital defect in this part 
of the Code, that this fundamental rule in the regulation of punish- 
ment is entirely overlooked. 

We regret, that we are compelled by want of room to pass over 
the admirable observations which are made on writs of habeas cor- 
pus; there is, however, one passage relating to this subject which 
we must not omit. In examining the differeut enactments of this 
justly celebrated statute, he observes— 


“ Every friend of freedom must be grateful to its authors for the extensive and, 
it is devoutly to be hoped, the lusting benefit they have conterred on mankind. 
Ten millions of freemen have already consecrated it among their fundamental 
rights, and the rising republics of the New World will not fail to adopt so precious 
an institution, when they review, and finally establish their constitutional com- 
pacts. This isthe greatest glory a wise nation can desire; to see its principles 
recognised ; its institutions adopted ; its laws copied, not only by men speaking 
the same language, and bred in a similarity of manners, but translated into differ- 
ent languages, adapting themselves to different habits, incorporated in different 
Codes, and in all acknowledged as the first of blessings. And the trial of a cause 
by an independent jury, on the banks of La Plata, on the Oroonook ; or the writ 
of habeas corpus, adopted by a representative assembly in Mexico, or Peru, ought 

re satisfaction to an Englishman who loves the honour of his country, 

’ triumph of her arms. We must not, however, suffer our 

" ition to blind us to its faults; or prevent us, when we are 
about to adop rom scrutinizing severely all its provisions, and carefully in 
quiring whether im peration defects have not been discovered, which a pru- 
dent atter » mightamend. In examining the English statute with this view, 


some important 01 ns have been observed, and in the project presented to you 
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afford more 
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an attermpt has | ) made to remedy them. 
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We cannot conclude this notice of his labours, without joining 
our feeble voice to that of the legislative assembly, for which he 
is preparing this Code, and “ earnestly soliciting Mr. Livingston 
to prosecute his work” in the spirit of this Report. In England 
the eyes of its most enlightened philosophers, of its best statesmen, 
and of its most devoted philanthropists, will be fixed upon him; 
and in his own country, his name must be had “ in everlasting re- 
membranee,”’ venerated and loved. He is one of those extraordi- 
nary individuals whom nature has gifted with the power, and 
whom circumstances have afforded the opportunity, of shedding 
true glory and conferring lasting happiness on his country; and of 
identifying his own name with its freest, and most noble, and most 
perfect institutions. 


SELECTED POR THE MUSEUM, 


The Life and Remains of the Rev. Edward Daniel Clarke, 
LL.D. Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Ato. London. G. Cowie and Co. 1824, 


Dr. Ciarke was a man of considerable industry, intelligence, 
and enterprise: too vigorous and bustling to be satisfied with the 
rather heavy ease of an University life, but too desultory and ca- 
pricious in his pursuits to make any important or permanent con- 
iribution to general knowledge. 

He was the descendant of a literary race, his great-grand-father 
having been Wotton the antagonist of Bentley, and his grand-father 
and father both clergymen, and both having written something po- 
pular in its day. 

Dr. Clarke was born in 1769, at Willingdon in Sussex. His 
early years passed away without affording any indications of his 
future temperament. His biographer thinks that he has detect- 
ed natural history among his early passions. But all boys are 
gatherers of brambles and birds’-nests. He received his scholar- 
ship, which appears to have been at no time profound, at Tun- 
bridge under the late Vicesimus Knox, where he was said to be 
an indolent boy; was subsequently placed in a situation of some 
profit in Jesus College, Cambridge, through his family connexions; 
and soon gave himself up to those pursuits in which under one 
shape or another, he was engaged till the end of his days; he made 
a balloon— 

* This balloon, which was magnificent in its size and splendid in its decorations, 
was constructed and manauvred from first to last entirely by himself. It was the 
contrivance of many anxious thoughts and the labour of many weeks, to bring it 
to what he wished: and when at last it was completed to his satisfaction, and had 
been suspended for some days in the college-hall, of which it occupied the whole 
height, he announced a time for its ascension. ‘There was nothing at that period 
very new in balloons, or (nor) very curious in the species which he had adopted ; 


but by some means he had contrived to disseminate not only within the walls ot 
his own college, but throughout the whole university, a prodigious curiosity, re 
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specting the fate of his experiment. On the day appointed, a vast concourse of 
por was assembled, both within and around the college, and the balloon having 
been brought to its station, the grass plat within the cloisters, was happily launch- 
ed by himself, amidst the applause of all ranks and degrees of gownsmen, who 
had crowded the roof as well as the area of the cloisters, and filled the contiguous 
apartments of the master’s lodge. The whole scene, in short, succeeded to his 
utmost wish; nor is it easy to forget the delight which flashed from his eye, and 
the triumphant wave of his cap, when the eudlinn with its little freight (a kitten) 
having cleared the college battlements, was seen soaring in full security over the 
towers of the great gate. Its course was followed on horseback by several per- 
sons, who had voluntarily undertaken to recover it; and all went home delighted 
with an exhibition which nobody would have ventured, in such a place, but him- 
self; while none were found to lament the unreasonable waste of so much inge- 
nuity and industry, or (nor) to express their surprise that to the pleasure of this 
passing triumph he should have sacrificed the whole of an important term, in which 
most of his contemporaries were employed in assiduous preparations for their ap- 
proaching disputations in the schools.” 

All this is fair enough in an University tutor. But the whole 
truth is, that Dr. Clarke was fonder of one mode of wasting time 
than another; he disliked the books and he liked the balloons. 
Another instance of his mechanical propensities is given. 

“A few months before this exhibition of the balloon in the University, he be- 


stowed quite as much time and labour in the construction of an orrery, for the sole 
purpose of delivering a course of lectures on astronomy in lus mother’s house, to 
a single auditor; and that one, his sister.” 

And such indeed appears to-have been the character of Dr. Clarke 
throughout his life. He was full of good nature tinctured (we 
think, in opposition to his biographer,) with vanity, and continu- 
ally bent upon some experiment or project which was to scatter il- 
iumination among mankind. Hence the want of solidity in his 
acquirements, and the imperfections and deficiencies of his per- 
formances. His collegiate life was unmarked by any distinction, 
and after taking his bachelor’s degree, he became a private tutor in 
the family of the Earl of Thanet. Whilst in this situation he ac- 
companied his pupil in a tour through Great Britain, keeping a 
journal of his tour which was afterwards published ; and but little 
deserving of being known. Mr. Otter has thought it worth his 
while to make some extracts from this juvenile production, a proof 
that the partiality of a Biographer is not always the best security 
ior posthumous fame. 

In 1792, Lord Berwick, who had been at college with Dr. Clarke, 
proposed that he should accompany him as a travelling friend to 
{taly. The conditions did credit to his lordship’s ceeconomy ; and 
extended only to the payment of his travelling expenses. Of this 
tour nothing has been left but a hastily written journal and a few 
letters to his friends. The French revolution had just began its 
fearful career, and rendered all travelling, to Englishmen, a work 
of peril. Dr. Clarke’s letters are lively and unpretending. The 
following is addressed to his mother from Rome: 


« What a tract of country intervenes to divide us! And yet it is not the 
distance which makes me feel so far removed from you, it is the state of suspense 
which I am kept in with regard to your welfare. I can get no letters from Eng- 
land: I have written many to you and to my friends, but I receive no answer to 
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anyofthem. When I was at Turin I received those letters you sent to Bruxelles: 
since that time Iam as ignorant of English affairs as if I had been with Bruce to, 
discover the source of the Nile. Some, I fear, have been idle, but I am sure vow 
would not forget me, and therefore | fear those demons, the democrats, have in- 
tercepted your letters and made use of them to set fire to the German villages. 
Lord Berwick is employing Angelica Kauffman in painting, and I am now select 
ing passages from the poets for her to paint for his honour at Allingham. He has 
lett me to follow my own taste in painting and sculpture. I have ordered for 
him two superb copies of the Venus de Medicis and the Belvidere Apollo, as large 
as the original; they will cost near #1000. In painting I have selected two pas- 
sages from Euripides, to be executed by Grignon: Freedom from Chatterton’s 
ode, by Angelica Kauffman : his portrait and another, all original paintings by the 
same artist. The sculpture will be executed by an English artist in marble brought 
from Carrara. My time has been taken up in visiting all the artists, for we have 
been here three weeks comparing their works, and in taking the opinions of the 
oldest and best judges—except where it was mere party matter, and then I ven- 
tured to act from my own opinion. One thing I pride myself upon, and that is, 
that I have hitherto kept Lord Berwick from meddling with antiquities, and that 
t have almost cured myself of my own folly in that way, by observing the wonder- 
ful system of imposition, of villainy that is practised here upon John Bull every 
hour in the day. The greatest of these Romans carry cheating to such a degree 
of ingenuity that it becomes a science: but in making legs, arms and noses, the 
really surpass belief. The shop of an antiquarian here reminds me of an almanac 

I have seen in England—where one finds a list of Aips, thighs, toes, Angers, &e. 
adapted for every day in the week. Indeed Rome has been so long exhausted of 
every valuable relic, that it became necessary to institute a manufactory for the 
fabrication of such rubbish as half the English nation come in search of every year. 
Our banker here is an Englishman—he represents our ambassador, for we have 
none at Rome: he has long been celebrated for giving his countrymen good ad- 
vice at the rate of £5000 per cent. ‘The other day he took me into his museum, 
and begged I would purchase the nine Muses and Apollo for Lord Berwick; cheap 
as dirt! says he, they are going at 42300 and the Empress of Russia once offered 
me £1000. I turned the joke sadly against him at Mrs. H’s. by proposing a sub- 
scription to be set on foot for his brown bebwig to succeed Lord Malbrino’s head 
upon Temple-bar. He has not forgiven this, for this morning he gave a grand 
breakfast to the prince, and we were excluded from the general invitation,” 


The letters written by Dr. Clarke from Naples are in a more 
studied style. The descriptions of scenery and of the different 
eruptions of Vesuvius are his earliest examples of that elaborate 
tone which marks and overloads his travels. We cannot find room 
for more than the following sketch of Neapolitan justice in 1793, 


“s Went to hear the advocates plead in the courts of justice. These peo- 
ple are remarkable for the fluency and passion with which they speak, far outvy- 
ing our most boasted orators in gesture, voice, and energy. But it is all to no 
purpose, since justice is a virtue unknown to the Neapolitans. From the judge 
to the sbirri every one is actuated according to the bribe he receives, and if a cri- 
minal can raise money sufficient to feed the avarice of these harpies, he may pre- 
vent his trial from ever taking place. There are 40,000 lawyers in Naples, great 
part of whom being half starved, and out of employment, are ripe for any mischief 

roposed to them. There never was a government in which the police of the 
~ could be worse administered than at Naples. If a wretch is apprehended for 
any crime, he has nothing to do, but bribe as long as he can; when after a cer 
tain period the whole affair becomes obsolete, and he 1s suffered to rot in gaol. 
Lord G— told me of a circumstance he had been witness to in coming from Pxs- 
tum. Some sbirri had apprehended a poor boy, and were endeavouring to make 
him swear against his mother, whom they suspected of coining. They first made 
him drunk, and then prefaced their questions by promising, that if he proved her 
guilty, he should ride home in a calash and have macaroni for his supper. Thus 
tempted and bewildered the poor child said just what they pleased, and the inno- 
cent mother was hurried to prison, where, having no money to prove her inno- 
cence or buy her food, she will probably starve. Sir W. Hamilton also relates 
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a curious fact of Neapolitan justice. Some Englishmen at Victri had been com 
pelled to pay an enormous bill by a rascal who presented his stiletto to their 
breasts, threatening to stab them if they refused. Sir William seldom does much 
for his countrymen, but this being so flagrant an instance of violence, he exerted 
himself to bring the offender to punishment. He complained to the king. Man. 
date after mandate was issued to no purpose for a long time, tll the villain having 
no longer wherewithal to pay for his liberty was apprehended and tried. The 
judge asked Sir W. what they should do with him. Vothing/ said he, Let him 
20 about his business! The king on hearing this was astonished, and asked Sir 
W. why he made so much fuss tor nothing. If, said Sir W. he had been taken 
earlier, according to your promise that he should, { would have had him punished 
At present, he has been punished sufficiently, having bribed your lawyers till he 
isruined. Why, said the king, how much do you think he has paid?—As much as 
he was worth, replied Sir W. dy, observed his majesty, and a great deal more! 
Lord Berwick proposed a voyage to Egypt and the Holy Land, 
; ; . : 
to which Clarke acceded gladly. Every thing was soon prepared, 
books, maps, artists, guides, and a vessel engaged, when a trivial 
circumstance finally prevented the expedition. His lordship all at 
once recollected that some living to which he was to present his 
brother might fall vacant during his absence and be given away 
from his family. It was proposed to Mr. Clarke to go express tu 
England on the subject, in order that no time should be lost. 
Within three weeks he reached Shropshire, and had arranged the 
business of his mission when he received a letter from Lord Ber- 
wick informing him that the Egyptian voyage was entirely aban- 
doned. After a few weeks delay he returned to Italy with feel- 


ings of considerable disappointment. The letters and journal of 
Mr. Clarke written during this second tour abound with remarks 
and anecdotes. The following is his description of the marriage 
ceremony in one of the Italian provinces—lIsernia: 


« When a young man wishes to pay his addresses to the woman he loves, 
he must first obtain admission by the following curious mode, which is called /a 
Cipponata. He makes up a bow with all the ornaments of flowers, ribbons, &c. 
which they call 7/ Cipponi ; and the larger this bow is, the stronger the proof ot 
his attachment. In the night he places it at her father’s door and retiring to some 
convenient distance with his musket in his hand and his poniard in his bosom, 
watches it till the morning dawns, and wo betide the presumptuous mortal that 
shall dare to meddle with or remove the pledge of his affection. In the morning 
the Cipponi is discovered. The father comes to the door and with a loud voice 
demands, ‘chi ha cipponato figlia mia?’—The lover then elopes from his hiding 
place, declares his passion, and begs permission to pay his addresses in form; saying 
in answer, ‘ 1’ acgio i, cipponate to.’ If the parents approve of the match, he is 
immediately admitted; if not, the father says, ‘ aggi pazienza, figlio mio! O san- 
gue mio colo tuo non si confai /”? and without further ceremony the lover retires, pa- 
tiently bearing his disappointment, nor ever again exerting his influence to pro- 
duce an alteration in the sentiments of the relations. Should he succeed and be 
admitted to an interview, the day is soon fixed for the nuptials. On that morning 
the bridegroom first repairs to the church, and may be seen for some hours before 
his bride arrives, walking impatiently beneath the arcades and looking every mo- 
ment to see if his beloved is upon the march. At last she appears. He flies to 
meet her, and thus addresses her: ‘ Ben venuta, madama! ben torata /’ She replies, 
* Torata sono e torata mi puoi chiamare.’ ” 

. . . . . o * . 

* Speaking of oaths—Four Neapolitan monks once engaged with a vetturino to 
conduct them to Naples, but made it an article of their contract, that he should 
not make use of an oath the whole way; coming into a deep sandy road he began 
to flog his mules and grunt and scold, but all to no use. ‘ Eh, vedete signori, ve- 
dete! il mulet non andar, Si non volete restare cosi lascia mi fare una sola!’ ‘By 
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no means,’ said the monks, ‘ whip * em.” However, at last, finding they were like- 
ly to remain there all day, and being worried with his intreaties, they limited him 
toa single oath. * Grazia, padre mio! managio il primo di Neggmbre!” ‘The cun- 
ning rascal chose the first of November of all other days, because it was conse- 
c rated to All Saints: and by this means, he thought in one comprehensive oath to 
be of as much service, as if he had been allowed to swear during the whole jour- 


ney.’ 
* o o . o _ . e@ 


** Justice is administered in a very rigid way at Venice. They do not neglect 
to pursue her dictates, but then it is done in so mysterious and absolute a manner, 
that the injured party has selcom the satisfaction of knowing whether he is redress- 
ed or not. An English gentleman once lost a great part of his clothes and some 
valuable trinkets at a inn in Venice. Every search was made after them to no 
effect, and the gentleman gave them over as lost, saying aloud at the same 
time: ‘Ay, these are the blessed effects of your Venitian laws: If I had been 
in a country where there was a shadow of justice, I should at least have been as- 
sisted in my endeavours to recover them.’ In about an hour he was sent for by 
the officers of the police and carried to the tribunal. ‘You are the gentleman, Sir, 
said the chief magistrate, ‘who has lost some clothes??—‘ Yes, | am.’—* And you 
have not been able to recover them ?’—‘ No.’—* Upon which you thought proper 
to arraign the Jaws of our Republic and accuse it of injustice. Beware how you 
offend a second time by propagating an erroneous opinion. Behold (said he, 
drawing aside a curtain behind which hung the dead bodies of three men,) these 
are the persons who have robbed you. They have atoned for their crimes and 
offer to you a lesson of our justice and severity. Get back to your inn; the things 
you have lost will be there before you; settle your affairs and leave Venice im- 
mediately: it might be dangerous for you to remain where justice acts so quickly 
and with so much vigour.’ ” 

At Naples Dr. Clarke again joined Lord Berwick and returned 
with him through Switzerland and Holland to England. Here he 
became tutor in the families, successively, of Sir Thomas Mostyn 
and the Earl of Uxbridge. Whilst in the service of the latter he 
travelled over Scotland, and intended to give his observations to 
the public. His biographer has been liberal in his extracts from 
the manuscript journal. Dr. Clarke printed about this time a se- 
ries of Essays on general subjects, entitled Le Réveur. They pos- 
sess as much merit as usually belongs to light literature. 

On his return from this tour he took up his abode with his fa- 
mily, where he remained some time, until the fear of being drafted 
into the militia drove him once more to his College of which he 
had been recently chosen a fellow. Here his studies assumed a 
more regular and scientific character, although, as his biographer 
observes, the love of travel still showed itself to be the ruling pas- 
sion of his mind, and was constantly urging him towards the means 
of fresh gratification. Thus, notwithstanding the many sources 
of advantage and enjoyment with which he was surrounded, 
he was never less disposed to be at ease in the whole course 
of his life, and if they who knew him best were desired to 
point out that period of his history, in which he appeared least 
amiable to others (and it is only of the degree that there can be 
any question) it would certainly be this year of his residence in 
Cambridge. His travelling propensities at last found a satisfactory 
opportunity of gratification, and he set out from Cambridge in 1799, 
for a tour in the north of Europe, accompanied by his present bio- 
grapher, by professor Malthus, and Mr. Cripps the — s pupil, 

Vor. VI. No. 34.—Museum. 
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of whom Mr. Otter’s mention looks not unlike asneer. This tour, 
originally intended to occupy only six or seven months, was con- 
tinued by hiniWelf and his pupil for more than three years and a 
half, having been concluded in the year 1802, Of that compre- 
hensive survey of Europe the account constitutes the basis of Dr 
Clarke’s reputation. His biographer has furnished us with a sub- 
sidiary narrative contained in a series of letters written during the 
same period to his family and friends. They possess an animation 
and freshness which is not to be found in the published travels, 
and which indeed are rarely to be met with except in narratives 
written whilst the first impression exists in all its warmth and ori- 
ginality. 

Dr. Clarke, on his return to England, resided at Cambridge, and 
continued there, with a few intervals, until his death. He had 
many claims upon the University for the various presents of an- 
tiquities which he and his pupil had made, and also for the distine 
tion which his acquirements and general character conferred. He 
was appointed senior tutor of Jesus college, and in 1805, having 
entered into holy orders, was instituted to the living of Harlton. 
He married in 1806 Miss Rush, an amiable and accomplished lady, 
the daughter of Sir William Rush, and two years afterwards was 
presented by his father-in-law with the living of Yeldham in Essex. 

Dr. Clarke now turned his attention more particularly to the 
study of mineralogy, which had always been a favourite pursuit. 
During his travels he had collected an ample store of minerals, 
some of which were of a very valuable kind. His object was to 
establish a lectureship at Cambridge, (a business of no little difli- 
culty) which his stirring spirit accomplished. The success of these 
lectures was so considerable as to induce the University to esta- 
blish a new professorship of mineralogy to which Dr. Clarke was ap- 
pointed. The sale of his valuable collection of MSS. was another 
important object. His letters evince the great pleasure which he 
had felt in making their acquisition during his travels, a pleasure 
naturally increased by the favourable estimate of the most eminent 
scholars in the University. Amongst these MSS. the Patmos 
Plato was regarded by Porson as extremely precious. Dr. Clarke’s 
first wish was to dispose of them to his own University, but there 
being no fund applicable to such a purpose, he ultimately offered 
them to the sister institution, and received the sum of g1000. His 
collection of Greek coins was purchased by Mr. Payne Kaight at 
a sum far below their real value. 

In 1810 appeared the first vol. of Dr. Clarke’s Opus Magnum, 
his ** Travels.”’ The other volumes appeared at nearly equal in- 
tervals of two years. Their success exceeded even the sanguine 
anticipations of the author and his friends. Besides an extensive 
sale at home, they were translated into several modern languages. 

The residence of Dr. Clarke at Cambridge, though accompanied 
with every kind of public respect and private affection, was not 
quite free from unpleasant circumstances. His fondness for society 
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and his liberality of disposition, led him into expenses not justified 
by his income, and he was obliged to reduce his style of living to 
amore frugal standard. After this change had been made he writes 
thus : 


“We have been settled in Cambridge about a weck, and whatever you may 
have thought of our splendid chateau at Trumpington, I can assure you that I 
never felt truly comfortable before, since I set up in business for myself. Angelica, 
to the amazement of all Cambridge, has conjured up quite a fairy palace for us. 
You never saw any thing more elegant than she has made our house. In the 
midst of my public lectures, without my doing a single thing, she moved and 
packed all our concerns with her own hands. It was like a dream! One morning 
she took me to Cambridge, and landed me in the most comfortable study you ever 
saw, where all my books and papers are now arranged and in perfect order. She 
has made all the hangings, curtains, bedding, carpets, and I left her this morning 
in the highest spirits in the midst of her children. Such is and has ever been my 
Angelica, “ whose price is above all rubies” and all that the earth contains, in my 
estimation, is not comparable to her. Our house is opposite to the open square 
of Catherine Hall, so that we seem to be in one of the great squares of London, 
and the fine grove of trees in front of that college keeps all the summer off from 
the front rooms and from the nursery: Edward and Paget are all day at the win- 
dow, and delighted with the gay scene of so many moving objects. We have got 
a nice spare room for you and Charlotte, if ever you should come, which you must 
do if you mean to see either of us again: for we are positively determined to heave 
out the best bow anchor and remain in port the rest of our time. We are now 
screwed into an humble form, and I hope to continue so for life, as it is my inten- 
tion, please God, never to emigrate from Alma Mater any more, unless to go to 
Paris, which | fear I shall not be able to afford.” 

April 22, 1816. 

“No bipeds ever lived more happily than we. TI am now sitting in a room six 
feet square, with a notable housewife, three sprawling brats, and a tame squirrel, 
in the midst of which this letter tells you how I chirp.” 

July 24, 1818. 

“TI do assure you we have long learned to see the absurdity of keeping up what 
is called an establishment. We have neither carriage, cart, horse, ass, nor mule ; 
and, if I were ten times richer, I would live as 1 do now, in a cockchafer’s box, 
«lose packed up with my wife and children. We never visit, consume only wine 
ef our own making, and breed nothing but rabbits and children.” 


These letters are evidently written by a contented and happy 
man. Mr. Otter has furnished us with a variety of reasons why 
Dr. Clarke ought to have been so, and not the slightest of these is 
the list of his friends and acquaintance comprising the names of a 
great portion of those who have for the last thirty years, thrown 
a lustre over the literature of this country. His correspondence 
seems to have been of the most extensive kind, and the letters of 
the traveller Burkhardt to him, which Mr. Otter has published, are 
extremely interesting. 

Dr. Clarke’s zeal in his mineralogical pursuits was indefatigable, 
and in 1815 he began the study of oil-painting, for no other pur- 
pose than to embellish his lecture-room with faithful representa- 
tions of the native character and situation of his most remarkable 
minerals. At the same time he undertook to carry on all the che- 
mical experiments necessary for his lectures; in the course of these 
experiments he was led into a train of investigation which ended 
in the production of the “ gas blow-pipe; in which the two gases, 
hydrogen and*oxygen, being united in a common reservoir, are 
propelled through a jet of very small diameter, and by their com- 
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bustion at the orifice as in the coal gas-lamp, produce a remarka- 
ble intensity of heat.’? With the assistance of this instrument, 
Dr. Clarke arrived at some results of considerable importance. Nor 
was his attention confined to his lectures and these subsidiary pur- 
suits; he communicated several antiquarian dissertations to the Ar- 
cheologia, performed his duties as a clergyman, discharged the of- 
fice of syndic of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and sub-librarian to the 
University, and took a leading part in the Cambridge Philosophi- 
eal Society. These labours however were beyond his strength, 
and he began to sink. Yet to the last he was unwilling to decline 
any fresh imposition of labour. “I have lived,” he writes to a 
friend, “‘to know that the great secret of human happiness is this: 
never suffer your energies to stagnate. The old adage of ‘too 
many irons in the fire,’ conveys an abominable lie. You cannot 
have too many; poker, tongs, and all—keep them all going.” 

In 1820 his complaint assumed a more dangerous character, and 
he was obliged to consult Dr. Baillie. His medical attendants hap- 
pening to differ as to the nature of his ailment, prescribed differ- 
ent medicines, all of which he took in turn, besides many other 
specifics recommended by his friends. Notwithstanding the aug- 
mentation of his illness he abandoned himself with a reckless con- 
fidence to his chemical pursuits, until nature gave way, and after 
two or three weeks of delirium, he expired on the 9th of March, 
1822. 

His biographer has drawn a long and elaborate character of Dr. 
Clarke, to which we have little to object or to add. It is written 
with great warmth of feeling, and is not without eloquent passages. 
Dr. Clarke appears to have been blessed with many valuable quali- 
ties. He was zealous and benevolent. His ardour for knowledge 
was excessive, and amounted toa kind of literary heroism. In the 
bosom of his fainily he was affectionate, and as a parish priest ex- 
emplary. Few men of literary repute have possessed so many es- 
timable and intelligent friends, and possessed them to the end. 
The public opinion of his *‘ Travels’”’ has long been settled. They 
contained a great deal of novelty, and a great deal of hasty conjec- 
ture; some learning, though of no kind remote from usual scholar- 
ship, and more paradox. Their account of Russia was received at 
the time with doubt not unmingled with indignation. Dr. Clarke’s 
evident purpose was to devote the whole nation to European con- 
tempt and hatred, for his having been delayed a few weeks, and 
having suffered a few trivial offences. The absurdities of the mad- 
man on the throne, were turned into matter of abuse and libel 
against his empire, and notwithstanding the civility and even the 
kindness which he appears to have received on his journey through 
the territories of Paul, the Doctor absolutely grows frenzied at the 
name of Russia. 

This extravagance works upon him so wildly, that, by way 
of contrast, he exalts every savage on his route, and declares that 
wherever “ you meet a Cossack, you meet a gentleman.” That 
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language of this order is false, every one knows but the headlong 
and angry writer himself. But that, besides being false, it is in- 
jurious to the interests of our country, is a fact that should not have 
escaped a patriot, even though he should have forgotten to be a 
philosopher. He has unfortunately set a kind of fashion in this 
matter, and since his time an English traveller in Russia generally 
measures his acuteness of observation by his force of libel. No 
nation can like to be systematically slandered, and we have no 
right to be surprised at the Russian jealousy of every thing that 
bears the name of an English tourist. 

One of the defects of Dr. Clarke’s taste was a propensity to in- 
dulge in repulsive ideas. Some of his letters to his mother, mark- 
ed as they were by good nature and filial feeling, are yet little short 
of disgusting, from their topics. The grossness of foreign living, 
the filth of foreign beds, the inconveniences of gnats, bugs, and 
fleas, are actually revelled in, and he talks of being “bit, and 
scratched, and blistered’”’ with a sort of ferocious and triumphant 

iety. This was the true man: though we are by no means sa- 
tisfied of the judgment which suffered these letters to appear, how- 
ever they might expand the volume. 

Another formidable drawback on the permanency of his reputation 
is, that his tour was for the greater part written at home; a matter 
so notorious as to give rise to the college joke, whenever Dr. Clarke 
was seen going into the library, “‘ There is Clarke going upon his 
travels.’? That he died at an age when his intellect was still in 
its vigour is undoubtedly to be lamented. The settling down of 
his rather turbulent activity might have allowed his mind to turn 
its full powers upon some one of his many pursuits, and consoled 
him with the completion of his own honourable wish, that of leay- 
ing some solid contribution to the wisdom of the world. 

Of Mr. Otter, his friendly biographer, it is only justice to say 
that the work does justice to the warmth of his regard. It is, with 
the trivial exceptions which we have noticed, an intelligent, manly, 
and scholar-like performance.— Universal Review. 


LORD BYRON SAVED FROM HIS FRIENDS. 
{Being an article selected for the Museum from the Westminster Review-] 


Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron, from the year 1808, 
to the end of 1814; exhibiting his early Character and Opi 
nions ; detailing the progress of his Literary Career, and in- 
cluding various unpublished passages of his Works. Taken 
from authentic documents in the possession of the Author; by 
the late R. C. Dallas, Esq. to which is prefixed .2n ccount of 
the Circumstances leading to the Suppression of Lord By- 
ron’s Correspondence with the Author, and his Letters to his 
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bustion at the orifice as in the coal gas-lamp, produce a remarka- 
ble intensity of heat.”’ With the assistance of this instrument, 
Dr. Clarke arrived at some results of considerable importance. Nor 
was his attention confined to his lectures and these subsidiary pur- 
suits; he communicated several antiquarian dissertations to the Ar- 
cheologia, performed his duties as a clergyman, discharged the of- 
fice of syndic of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and sub-librarian to the 
University, and took a leading part in the Cambridge Philosophi- 
eal Society. These labours however were beyond his strength, 
and he began to sink. Yet to the last he was unwilling to decline 
any fresh imposition of labour. ‘I have lived,” he writes to a 
friend, ‘to know that the great secret of human happiness is this: 
never suffer your energies to stagnate. The old adage of ‘too 
many irons in the fire,’ conveys an abominable lie. You cannot 
have too many; poker, tongs, and all—keep them all going.” 

In 1820 his complaint assumed a more dangerous character, and 
he was obliged to consult Dr. Baillie. His medical attendants hap- 
pening to differ as to the nature of his ailment, prescribed differ- 
ent medicines, all of which he took in turn, besides many other 
specifics recommended by his friends. Notwithstanding the aug- 
mentation of his illness he abandoned himself with a reckless con- 
fidence to +’- chemical pursuits, until nature gave way, and after 
two or threr weeks of delirium, he expired on the 9th of March, 
1822. 

His biographer has drawn a long and elaborate character of Dr. 
Clarke, to which we have little to object or to add. It is written 
with great warmth of feeling, and is not without eloquent passages. 
Dr. Clarke appears to have been blessed with many valuable quali- 
ties. He was zealous and benevolent. His ardour for knowledge 
was excessive, and amounted toa kind of literary heroism. In the 
bosom of his family he was affectionate, and as a parish priest ex- 
emplary. Few men of literary repute have possessed so many es- 
timable and intelligent friends, and possessed them to the end. 
The public opinion of his “* Travels” has long been settled. They 
contained a great deal of novelty, and a great deal of hasty conjec- 
ture; some learning, though of no kind remote from usual scholar- 
ship, and more paradox. ‘Their account of Russia was received at 
the time with doubt not unmingled with indignation. Dr. Clarke’s 
evident purpose was to devote the whole nation to European con- 
tempt and hatred, for his having been delayed a few weeks, and 
having suffered a few trivial offences. The absurdities of the mad- 
man on the throne, were turned into matter of abuse and libel 
against his empire, and notwithstanding the civility and even the 
kindness which he appears to have received on his journey through 
the territories of Paul, the Doctor absolutely grows frenzied at the 
name of Russia. : 

This extravagance works upon him so wildly, that, by way 
of contrast, he exalts every savage on his route, and declares that 
wherever “ you meet a Cossack, you meet a gentleman.” That 
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language of this order is false, every one knows but the headlong 
and angry writer himself. But that, besides being false, it is in- 
jurious to the interests of our country, is a fact that should not have 
escaped a patriot, even though he should have forgotten to be a 
philosopher. He has unfortunately set a kind of fashion in this 
matter, and since his time an English traveller in Russia generally 
measures his acuteness of observation by his force of libel. No 
nation can like to be systematically slandered, and we have no 
right to be surprised at the Russian jealousy of every thing that 
bears the name of an English tourist. 

One of the defects of Dr. Clarke’s taste was a propensity to in- 
dulge in repulsive ideas. Some of his letters to his mother, mark- 
ed as they were by good nature and filial feeling, are yet little short 
of disgusting, from their topics. The grossness of foreign living, 
the filth of foreign beds, the inconveniences of gnats, bugs, and 
fleas, are actually revelled in, and he talks of being “ bit, and 
scratched, and blistered’’ with a sort of ferocious and triumphant 
gaiety. This was the true man: though we are by no means sa- 
tisfied of the judgment which suffered these letters to appear, how- 
ever they might expand the volume. 

Another formidable drawback on the permanency of his reputation 
is, that his tour was for the greater part written at home; a matter 
so notorious as to give rise to the college joke, whenever Dr. Clarke 
was seen going into the library, *“‘ There is Clarke going upon his 
travels.’’ That he died at an age when his intellect was still in 
its vigour is undoubtedly to be lamented. The settling down of 
his rather turbulent activity might have allowed his mind to turn 
its full powers upon some one of his many pursuits, and consoled 
him with the completion of his own honourable wish, that of leay- 
ing some solid contribution to the wisdom of the world. 

Of Mr. Otter, his friendly biographer, it is only justice to say 
that the work does justice to the warmth of his regard. It is, with 
the trivial exceptions which we have noticed, an intelligent, manly, 
and scholar-like performance.— Universal Review. 


LORD BYRON SAVED FROM HIS FRIENDS. 
{Being an article selected for the Museum from the Westminster Review.] 


Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron, from the year 1808, 
to the end of 1814; exhibiting his early Character and Opi 
nions ; detailing the progress of his Literary Career, and in- 
cluding various unpublished passages of his Works. Taken 
from authentic documents in the possession of the Author; by 
the late R. C. Dallas, Esq. to which is prefixed .2n ¢ccount of 
the Circumstances leading to the Suppression of Lord By- 
ron’s Correspondence with the Author, and his Letters to his 
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Mother, lately announced for publication. London. Printed 
for Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 


Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron, noted during a 
Residence with his Lordship at Pisa, in the years 1821 and 
1822. By Thomas Medwin, Esq. of the 24th Light Dragoons. 
Author of “ Ahasuerus the Wanderer.”” London. Colburn. 
1824. 


As far as the title-page is concerned, the work of Mr. R. C. Dal- 
Jas is a regular catch-penny publication. It is any thing but what 
it pretends to be; it does not “exhibit the early character and 
opinions” of Lord Byron; it does not * detail the progress of his 
literary career;”’ it does * include various unpublished passages of 
his works,”* but they are passages which Lord Byron had condemn- 
ed as not worth publishing; and as to ‘the account of the circum- 
stances leading to the suppression of Lord Byron’s correspondence,” 
it is not an account of those circumstances, but is a very imperti- 
nent and confused mis-statement of a transaction in which the pub4 
lie are in no ways interested, and to which we should pay no atten- 
tion were it not a publie duty to expose conduct such as that of the 
author of the misrepresentation. 

We do not intend to permit the notice of this trumpery volume, 
to draw us into a general comment on the character of the extra- 
ordinary person whom it was meant to defame. _We would not 
willingly connect such a discussion with a work so utterly worth- 
less as the one before us: and taking care to see “‘ execution done”’ 
on Mr. R. C. Dallas, and his son Alexander, we shall not introduce 
any more facts respecting Lord Byron than may be just sufficient 
to portray, in their proper colours, the author and editor of these 
Recollections. Since Orrery wrote his defamatory life of Swift, 
and since Mr. Wyndham published Doddington’s Diary, in order 
to expose the author of that strange record of venality, we are not 
aware that the friends or family of any writer have deliberately 
set down to diminish his fame and tarnish his character. Such, 
however, has been the case in the work before us. We do not 
mean to say that such was the first object in view by the author or 
authors of this volume. No; their first object was the laudable 
motive of putting money into their purses; for it appears upon 
their own showing, that Mr. R. C. Dallas, having made as much 
money as he could out of Lord Byron in his lifetime, resolved to 
pick up a decent livelihood (either in his own person or that of his 
son) out of his friend’s remains when dead. Mr. R. C. Dallas, had, 
it seems, some how or other, got into his possession some let- 
ters addressed by Lord Byron to his mother; he had, also, some 
letters addressed by Lord Byron to himself. Of these letters (con- 
nected by notes and observations) he formed a sort of memoir of 
the life of Lord Byron, which he kept by him for some time, in- 
tending to sell it in his own lifetime, if he should survive Lord 
Byron, or leave it as a legacy to his family should he die before 
his lordship. But it appears that Mr. R. C. Dallas could not wait 
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for his money so long as was requisite, and that in the year 1819 
he became a little impatient to touch something in his lifetime: ae- 
cordingly, in an evil hour, he writes a long long letter to Lord Byron, 
containing a debtor and creditor account between R.C_ Dallas and his 
lordship; by which, when duly balanced, it appeared that said Lord 
Byron was still considerably in arrears of friendship and obligation 
to said R. C. Dallas, and ought to acquit himself by a remittance 
of materials (such is Mr. R. C. Dallas’s own word, in his own let- 
ter, as will be seen by and by) to his creditor Mr. R. C. Dallas. 
Lord Byron, however, seems to have entertained very diflerent 
notions as to the nature of the account between the parties; he 
sent no materials; and Mr. R. C. Dallas could have no profitable 
dealings with the booksellers just at that moment; but he consoled 
himself with the notion, that his manuscript would be worth 
something at some time or other, and that either alive or dead, 
Lord Byron would still be forced to furnish some hundreds of pounds 
to him or his heirs, and thus balance the long outstanding account 
between them. The death of Lord Byron, of course, seemed at 
once to promise this settlement: no sooner had he heard it, than 
he set about copying the manuscripts; he wrote to Messrs. Galig- 
nani at Paris, to know whether they would “enter into the spe- 
culation” of publishing some very interesting manuscripts of Lord 
Byron; he set off for London; he sold the volume to a London 
bookseller, and “Ae returned without loss of time to France.’’ 
His worthy son has told us all this himself, at pages 94 and 95 
of his volume, and has actually printed the letter his father wrote 
to Messrs. Galignani, to show, we suppose, how laudably alert 
Mr. R. C. Dallas evinced himself to be on this interesting oppor- 
tunity of securing his lawful property. The booksellers, also, per- 
formed their part; they announced the ** Private Correspondence”’ 
of Lord Byron for sale; and, as it also appears by this volume, 
were so active as to be prepared to bring their goods to market be- 
fore Lord Byron’s funeral. Nay, more, that they might do com- 
plete justice to Mr. R. C. Dallas’s property, they contrived to an- 
nounce it for publication on the very day that the remains of Lord 
Byron were carried through the streets of London, on their way 
to the family vault in Nottinghamshire. 

Certainly, no scheme, short of arresting the body itself, could 
seem better imagined for discharging Lord Byron’s debts to Mr. 
R. C, Dallas. But it unfortunately happened, that this speculation, 
as the author very properly calls it, was not so agreeable to Mrs. 
Leigh, Lord Byron’s sister, nor to Lord Byron’s executors, as it 
had been to Messrs. Galignani of Paris, and Knight of London. 
They thought differently of the publication of private letters; and 
Mrs. Leigh desired Mr. Hobhouse, one of the executors, to write 
to Mr. R. C. Dallas to say, that she should think the publication 
in question “ guite unpardonable,” at least for the present, and 
unless after a previous inspection by his lordship’s family. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Dallas, it appears, according to this volume, 
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that Mr. Hobhouse did not in this letter, state that he was Lord 
Byron’s executor; but merely appealed to Mr. R. C. Dallas’s 
‘honour and feeling,”’ wishing probably to try that topic first; 
and thinking it more respectful to do so, than to threaten the au- 
thor with legal interference at once. Mr. Dallas was resolved upon 
getting his money, and wrote a very angry letter, not to Mr. Hiob- 
house but to Mrs. Leigh (which his prudent son has also printed) 
containing menaces not unskilfully calculated to intimidate that 
lady, especially considering that she must have been at that mo- 
ment peculiarly disposed to receive any unpleasant impressions— 
her brother’s corpse lying yet unburied. For an author and seller 
of Remains the time was not ill chosen—by a gentleman and a 
man, another moment, to say nothing of another style, might per- 
haps have been selected. But no time was to be lost; the book 
must be out on the 12th of July, and out it would have been had 
not the executors procured an injunction against it on the 7th of 
the sarne month, and thus very seriously damaged, if not ruined, 
Mr. R. C. Dallas’s ** speculation.” All this we collect from the vo- 
lume itself, which, it should be now told, is made up in such a way 
as to avoid the Chancery veto, and contains probably only Mr. R. 
C. Dalias’s portion of that work with which he originally intended 
to favour the publie; for of Lord Byron’s composition there is lit- 
tle or noting, except a speech in parliament printed long ago, 
and excep! some scraps of rejected poetry, which Mr. R. C. Dallas 
thinks himseli justified in publishing now, though he takes great 
eredit for having persuaded Lord Byron to suppress them before. 
Ninety-seven pages of the yolume are taken up with a statement 
of the proceedings in Chancery, which were so fatal to the ** specu- 
lation.”” In this statement, which is written by Mr. Alexander 
Dallas, the son of Mr. R. C. Dallas, who died before the volume 
could be published, it may easily be supposed that all imaginable 
hard things are said of those who spoiled the speculation. The 
executors, and Lord Byron’s sister, are spoken of in terms which, 
if noticed, would certainly very much increase those “ expenses’’ 
of which the Rev. Alexander Dallas so piteously complains; for 
we doubt if any jury would hesitate to return a verdict of libel and 
slander against many passages which we could point out in the 
preliminary statement. It is probable that the animosity against 
Lord Byron’s sister and executors, has contributed, in some de- 
gree, though not altogether, to the general complexion of the Re- 
collections themselves, which, as we have before stated, must be 
ranked amongst the very few specimens to be found of downright 
defamatory memoirs. ‘The greater part of the Recollections, in- 
deed, consists of very tiresome homilies and fragments from the 
pen of the author of Aubrey, not from that of the author of Childe 
Harold; but wherever mention is made of Lord Byron, it is to 
deplore the ruin of his original disposition, the perversion of his 
genius, and the wickedness of his associates. Of course, therefore, 
the credit to be attached to these Recollections must depend, not 
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upon the literary skill with which they may be composed (which 
we could settle at once by the quotation of any passage at ran- 
dom,) but upon the character of the author or authors. We think 
we can decide this question, having had recourse to the best 
sources of information, and having been favoured with the sight of 
certain documents which, without any comments, will speak for 
themselves. 

As to the qualification of this connexion of the Byron family, and 
friend of Lord Byron, for writing a biography of the poet, some 
opinion may be formed by the fact, that Mr. R. C. Dallas opens his 
Recollections by a passage which contains two errors. He says, 
“« The former, whose name was John, died at Valenciennes not long 
after the birth of his son, which took place at Dover.”’ Lord Byron’s 
father did not die till three years and a half after the birth of his 
son, which did not take place at Dover, but in Holles-street, at 
London. The Rev. Alexander Dailas is equally well informed 
when he says, in page 92, speaking of the Byrons, that they are 
**a very ancient and honourable family, which was afterwards en- 
nobled by James Ist.”’ The peerage was given to the family, not 
by James Ist, but Charles Ist. 

These misstatements, however, are immaterial, in comparison 
with that made by the Rey. Alexander Dallas, in page 91 of his 
attack on the executors, in which we find these words:— 

“For many years of his life Lord Byron never saw Mrs, Leigh, and would have 
no communication with her; he was averse to the society of the sex, and thought 
lightly of family ties. This separation continued from his boyhood up to the year 
1812: during the latter part of which period, Mr. Dallas continually, but fruit- 
lessly, endeavoured to induce Lord Byron to take notice of Mrs. Leigh.” 


We have nothing to do with the amiable motive of this asser- 
tion. To injure the character of Lord Byron, to distress Mrs. 
Leigh, and to show the obligations of his lordship to Mr. Dallas; 
all these objects are quite worthy of the ‘ speculation;”’ but we fear- 
lessly answer—the statement is untrue. 

Lord Byron was taken into Scotland by his mother and father, 
and Mrs. Leigh was left in England with her grandmother, to 
whom her father had consigned her on condition that she should 
provide for her. They were thus separated from 1789 until Lord 
Byron came to England; when they met as often as possible, al- 
though it was not easy to bring them together, as Mrs. Byron, the 
mother of Lord Byron, had quarrelled with lady Holdernesse. 
For the intercourse which did take place, the brother and sister 
were indebted to the kind offices of Lord Carlisle. 

In page 17 of the Recollections, we find Mr. Dallas (the father) 
saying— 

“He declaimed against the ties of consanguinity, and abjured even the society 
of his sister, from which he entirely withdrew himself until after the publication of 


Childe Harold, when at length he yielded to my persuasions, and made advances 
towards a friendly intercourse with her.” 


That Lord Byron might have dropped an unguarded opinion as 
Vox. VI. No. 34.—Museum. oT 
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to relationship in general is possible, though such an error is no- 
thing in comparison with the atrocity of coolly recording that 
opinion as if it had been an habitual sentiment, which we say it 
was not. We say that it is wrtrue that Lord Byron declaimed 
against the ties of consanguinity. It is wntree that he entirely 
withdrew from the company of his sister during the period al- 
luded to. It is wntrue that he “ made advances’’ to a friendly 
intercourse with her only after the publication of Childe Harold, 
and only at the persuasion of Mr. R. C. Dallas. Mrs. Leigh cor- 
responded with Lord Byron at the very time mentioned, and saw 
him in Lord Carlisle’s house in the spring of 1809; after which he 
went abroad, and did not return until July, 1S11. 

We speak from the same authority, when we say that what is 
said of Lord Carlisle, though there was, as all the world knows, a 
difference between his lordship and Lord Byron, is also at variance 
with the facts. 

Having thus noticed and shown the value of the assertion by 
which the two Dallases have attempted to wound the feelings oi 
Lord Byron’s sister, we shall now do the same by an assault which 
the reverend gentleman, the son, has made upon Mr. Hobhouse— 
lord Byron’s friend. Alexander Dallas says, page 34, 35. 

“Mr. Hobhouse was travelling with Lord Byron during the time when many of 
these letters were written, and probably he supposes that his lordship may have 
often mentioned him to his mother. This seems an equally natural supposition 
with the other; and if it should have entered into Mr. Hobhouse’s head, he would, 
by analogy, be equally ready to swear, not that he supposed he was often mention- 
ed, but that he really was so. And yet, after reading Lord Byron’s Jetters to his 
mother, it would never be gathered irom them that he had any companion at all 
in his travels; except leed, that Mr. Hobhouse’s name is mentioned in an enume- 
ration of his euite; and upon parting with him, Lord Byron expresses his sacisfactio 


a 
, - ” 
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Now for the fact—When captain (the present lord) Byron had 
an interview with Mr. Hobhouse on the subject of these memoirs, 
of which interview Mr. Alexander Dallas gives a garbled account, 
his lordship stated to Mr. Hobhouse that he had seen the volume, 
and that there was only one passage which could possibly be disa- 
greeable to Mr. H., and that even that passage taken in connexion 
with what followed, could not leave any unpleasant impression. 
His lordship then repeated the passage to Mr. Hobhouse, and we 
can state that the reverend editor has mentioned the portion which 
might be likely to hurt Mr. Hobhouse’s feelings, but has honestly 
omitted to state the explanatory addition with which Lord Byron 
concluded his remark to his mother, * that he was not sorry to be 
alone.”’ 

But we have it in our power to show, in a more conclusive way, 
the degree of faith to be attached to Mr. A. Dallas’s statement. 
When the lord chancellor had confirmed that part of the vice-chan- 
cellor’s injunction which referred to Lord Byron’s letters to Mr 
Dallas, Mr. Alexander Dallas resolved to make another trial to ob- 
tain the consent of the executors, to the publication of the volume, 
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and he accordingly wrote a letter to Mr. Hobhouse, a copy of which 
is lying before us; and which, for a reason that will be obvious on 
perusal, was the only one of the letters that passed between the 
parties on this occasion that Mr. Dallas has not thought proper to 
publish. We give it entire, and we print in capital letters that 
part of it which we wish the reader to contrast with the before- 
quoted statement made by Mr. A. Dallas relative to Lord Byron’s 
notice of Mr. Hobhouse in his letters. 


Wooburn, near Beaconsfield, Bucks, 24 Aug. 1824, 


**Sir;—I have just read the opinion which the lord chancellor 
has expressed relating to the publication of the letters of Lord 
Byron. He holds that those to my father cannot be published 
without the consent of the executors, while, respecting those to his 
mother, he has reserved his opinion until Saturday; at the same 
time, what he has already said upon that point makes it more than 
probable that the injunction will be dissolved as far as relates to 
them; and he has thrown out a hint which suggests, that the sub- 
stance and matter of the letters to my father may be published as 
information without inserting the letters themselves. As there is 
time between this and the lord chancellor’s final judgment on Sa- 
turday, I think it right to renew the negotiation which had com- 
menced through the medium of my friend Lord Byron upon the 
subject, and which was only interrupted in consequence of Ar. 
Hanson’s wishing for delay. By Lord Byron you have been in- 
formed of the nature of the work as it had been prepared for pre- 
sent publication: he read the book, and from his personal know- 
ledge of the parties mentioned in it, was well able to judge of the 
effect every part would have upon them; he stated to you, if I 
mistake not, that in his opinion the work contained nothing that 
could harm any one, and that it was calculated to raise Lord Byron 
in the estimation of the world; his opinion is amply corroborated 
by the testimony given in the affidavits in the cause. If the exe- 
cutors withdraw their opposition to the publication, I am ready to 
pledge myself that the work shall be printed exactly as he read it; 
and that an advertisement or notice shall be prefixed to the title- 
page, stating that it was published by the consent of-the executors. 
1 rememBer THAT Lorp Byron REMARKED UPON TWO PAS- 
SAGES IN LETTERS FROM THE LATE “ORD WHICH HE THOUGHT 
YOU MIGHT DISLIKE. I THINK THAT WHEN TAKEN IN CONNEX- 
[ON WITH THE MANY TIMES WHICH HE MENTIONS YOU THROUGH- 
OUT THE WHOLE OF HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH GREAT AFFEC- 
rlON, THAT THEY WOULD HARDLY OCCUPY YOUR MIND A MO- 
MENT; but asthey were the only passages upon which Lord Byron 
remarked at all in the work as it stands, I will readily agree to ex- 
punge them altogether, that it may remain as he thought it could 
not be disapproved of. I have no objection to submit the work to 
the inspection of a third person. Dr. Lushington has been named 
by yourself, and though I have not the least personal knowledge ot 
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that gentleman, I should be very ready to omit any passage of the 
letters to which he, on your part, might object. 

‘‘Should this arrangement not be made, I have no doubt that 
my father will act upon the chancellor’s suggestion, and speedily 
publish a memoir of Lord Byron, taken from the documents he 
has in his hands, and introducing, at the same time, such parts of 
the former manuscript, to which allusion has been made in the 
course of the proceedings, as he may think proper. At the same 
time, I confess that it would give me so much pain to see such a 
work published, that it would be proportionably gratifying if it 
could be superseded by the proposed arrangement. I shall be un- 
der the necessity of immediately writing to my father (who Is in 
Paris, not yet able to travel) upon the subject of the chancellor’s 
opinion, and it would very much forward the arrangement I pro- 
pose, if, at the same time, I were enabled to mention the result of 
this letter. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ALexanver R. C. Dattas. 


J. C. Hobhouse, Esq. M. P. 
6, Albany, Piccadilly. 


Such was Mr. Alexander Dallas’s letter to Mr. Hobhouse; and 
that he should, after writing such a letter, make a statement which 
he knew the production of that letter could positively contradict, 
is an instance of confidence in the forbearance of others such as we 
never have happened before to witness. We beg the reader to 
compare the words in italics from Mr. Dallas’s statement with the 
words in capitals from Mr. Dallas’s letter—and then to ask him- 
self whether he thinks Lord Byron’s reputation, or that of his re- 
lations and friends, has much to suffer or fear from such a censor as 
the Reverend Alexander Dallas. In the Statement, he tells the 
world that Mr. Hobhouse is mentioned in Lord Byron’s letters 
in the enumeration of his suite; and, in a remark, that Lord Byron 
was satisfied at being alone. In the letter, be tells Mr. Hobhouse, 
that “he (Mr. Hobhouse) is mentioned throughout the whole of 
the correspondence with great affection.’’* 


* Of course, such persons as Mr. Dallas and his son Alexander could have no no- 
tion, but that Mr. Hobhouse’s interference to prevent the publication of the cor 
respondence must have been dictated by some interested motive; and hence, the 
offer to omit any passage in the letter that might be disagreeable to that gentle- 
man. And here we will remark, that it might have been very possible that two 
young men, neither of them three and twenty, travelling together, might occasion- 
ally have had such differences as to give rise to uncomfortable feelings, which one 
of them might communicate when writing to his own mother ; but that it is impos 
sible to believe, that after many years of subsequent intercourse, the writer would 
make a present of such letters for publication, as contained any thing to wound 
the feelings of him with whom he was living on terms of the most unreserved in- 
timacy. Mr. R. C. Dallas, in his letter to Mrs. Leigh, which his son has published, 
asserted that Mr. Hobhouse had endeavoured to stop the forthcoming volume be- 
cause he was alarmed and agitated (so he calls it) for himself—and he hints that he 
had reason for so feeling—as if Lord Byron’s letters might contain disagreeable 
mention of him; yet it afterwards turned out, upon the confession of Dallas, the 
son, that Mr, Hobhouse is “mentioned throughout the whole of the correspond- 
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To such an appeal of mingled cajolery and menacing, no an- 
swer was, of course, given—but the precious document was pre- 
served amongst the executor’s papers, and has served to display the 
true character of one of the parties to the composition of the vo- 
lume now under our notice. Before we part with the reverend 
gentleman, we would remark upon the trait of sincerity with which 
he concludes his letter—he expresses the pain which the publica- 
tion of his father’s original memoirs would give him; and yet, 
when he has it in his absolute power, after his father’s death, to do 
what he will, he not only publishes that, or a most injurious por- 
tion of that, which he states would give so much pain—but he adds 
statements of his own, ten thousand times more offensive, and cal- 
culated (if they were not all unfounded) not only to injure the 
memory of the dead, but to wound the feelings of the living. 

We now come to the reverend gentleman’s father, and as the 
death of Lord Byron did not prevent that person from writing 
what we know to be unfounded of his lordship, we shall not refrain, 
because he also is dead, from saying what we know to be founded 
of Mr. R. C. Dallas. in performing this task we are, most luckily, 
furnished with a list of Mr. Dallas’s pretensions, by Mr. Dallas 
himself, in the shape of a letter written by that person to Lord 
Byron in 1819, of which the Reverend Alexander Dallas has 
thought ft to publish a considerable portion. To this letter, or list 
of Mr. R. C. Dallas’s brilliant virtues, and benefits conferred upon 
Lord Byron, we shall oppose an answer from a person, whom nei- 
ther Mr. R. C. Dallas nor his reverend son had ever dreamt could 
appear against them again in this world—that person is Lord Byron 
himself. For it so happens, that although his lordship did not re- 


ence with great affection.” Supposing the contrary had been the case, whose 
character would have suffered? Mr. Hobhouse might have been grieved, but it 
would not have been for himself; the indiscretion of giving (if be did give) such 
letters to a third person would have rested with Lord Byron; but the infamy of 
publishing them would have belonged only to the seller of the manuscripts. We 
will show, in this place, another proof of the sort of moral principle which has pre- 
sided over the publication in question. It answered the purpose of the editor to 
deal in the strongest insinuations against Mr. Hobhouse ; but, unfortunately, his 
father had, in the course of his correspondence with Lord Byron, mentioned that 
gentleman in very different terms—what does the honest editor do? he gives only 
the initial of the name, so that the eulogy, such as it is, may serve for any Mr. 
H**. Mr, R. C, Dallas’s words are, “I gave Murray your note on M * *, to be 
placed in the page with Wingfield. He must have been a very extraordinary 
young man, and I am sincerely sorry for H * *, for whom I have felt an increased 
regard ever since f heard of his intimacy with my son at Cadiz, and that they were 
mutually pleased” [p. 165.] The H * * stands for Hobhouse, and the M * * whom 
R. C. Dallas characterizes here, “as an extraordinary young man,” becomes, in 
the hands of his honest son, “an unhappy Atheist” [p. 325,] whose name he men- 
tions, in another place, at full length, and characterizes him in such a way as must 
give the greatest pain to the surviving relations and friends of the deceased. We 
know of nothing more inexcusable than this conduct. In the blind rage to be 
avenged of Lord Byron, because he would give no more money or manuscripts to 
Mr. R. C. Dallas, and of his lordship’s executor, because he would not permit his 
private letters to be published; the father and son not only consign the “ body, 
soul, and muse” of their benefactor to perdition, but extend their malediction to 
vhose whom he has recorded as being the objects of his affection and regard 
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ply to the said letter by writing to the author, yet he did transmit 
that epistie, with sundry notes of his own upon it, to one of his 
correspondents in England. The letter itself, with Lord Byron’s 
notes, is now lying before us, and we shall proceed at once to cite 
the passages which Lord Byron has commented upon, all of which, 
with one exception, to be noticed hereafter, have before been given 
to the public. 2 

Mr. Dallas’s letter says; 

‘I take it for granted, that when you excluded me from your 
friendship, you also banished me from your thoughts, and forgot 
the occurrences of our intimacy I will, therefore, bring one cir- 
cumstance to your recollection, as it is introductory to the subject 
of this letter. One day when I called upon you at your apartments 
in Albany, you took up a book in which you had been writing, 
and having read a few short passages, you said that you intended 
to fill it with the characters of those then around you, and with 
present anecdotes, to be published in the succeeding century, and 
not betore; and you enjoyed, by anticipation, the effect that would 
be produced on the fitth and sixth generations of those te whom 
you should give niches in your posthumous volume. I have often 
thought of this fancy of yours, and imagined the wits, the belles, 
and the beaux, the dupes of one sex, and the artful and frail ones 
of the other, figuring, at the beginning of the 20th century, in the 
actual costume of the 19th. I remember well that, after one or 
two sketches, you concluded with, ‘ This morning Mr. Dallas was 
here,’ &e.; you went no further—but the smile with which you 
shut the book gave me to understand, that the colours you had 
used for my portrait were not of a dismal hue, &c.”’ 

To which Lord Byron appends this note. 

‘““] RECOLLECT NOTHING OF ALL THIS—Oul suppose that he 
alludes to a journal which 1 kept for six months, in 1813 and 
14, and afterwards gave to Moore, who, I believe, still has it, 

Thus, it appears, that Lord Byron recollected NoTiiInG OF ALL 
ruis—which, however, under the hands of Mr. Alexander Dallas, 
has grown into a more considerable event than when described by 
his father. Mr, R. C. Dallas only says, “TI will, therefore, bring 
ONE circumstance to your recollection, as it is introductory to the 
subject of this letter—one pay when I called upon you at your 
apartments in Albany.”? But Mr. Alexander Dallas says, in page 
iv. of his preliminary statement, “ Mr. Dallas had many Times 
heard him read portions of a book in which his lordship inserted 
his opinion of the persons with whom he lived.” 

So that we find the *‘ ong circumstance” and the “ ong day”’ 
swollen into ** many times.’’ Doubtless one is as true as the other; 
for we have the authority of the other party for saying that Lord 
Byron did not plead guilty to the cireumstance, such as it was re- 
presented by his volunteer correspondent. 

We will now proceed to another passage of this very ingenious 
letter. — 
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It is true that I benefited not inconsiderably by some of your 
works; but it was not in the power of money to satisfy or repay me. 
I felt the pecuniary benefit as I ought, and I was not slow in ac- 
knowledging it as I ought. The six or seven hundred pounds paid 
by the purehaser of Childe Harold for the copyright was, in my 
mind, nothing in comparison with the honour that was due te me 
for discerning the genius that lay buried in the Pilgrimage, and in 
exciting you to the publication of it, in spite of the damp which 
had been thrown upon it in the course of its composition, and 
in spite of your own reluctance and almost determination to sup- 


press me? 
Across this passage Lord Byron has written as follows. 


Memorandum. 

Two Hunpbrep pounps BEFORE I WAS TWENTY YEARS OLD. 

Copyricut or Curnpr Haroip, £600. 

CopyriGcut or Corsair, £500, 

Anp £50 ror uis NepHEW ON ENTERING THB ARMY} IN 
ALL £1350, AND not 6 OR 700 AS THE WORTHY ACCOUNTANT 
RECKONS. 

Thus it appears that the pecuniary assistance afforded to Mr. R. 
C. Dallas, and for which his posthumous volume shows him to have 
been so grateful, was not confined to the purchase money for his lord- 
ship’s works; but that the honourable biographer borrowed £200 of 
his young acquaintance before he was “ ¢wenty years of age! !’ 
It is, indeed, much to be lamented by the Dallas family, that his 
lordship should have ever fallen into these evil courses which, it 
seems, made him forget the lessons of prudence and propriety, and 
the examples of decent sober life, which Mr. R. C. Dallas took 
care to bring before his pupil before he was /wenty years of age. 

But to go on:—Mr. R. C. Dallas’s letter continues, just after 
the former passage, in this strain. He says that these “six or 
seven hundred pounds” were “nothing in comparison with the 
kindness that was due to me for the part I took in keeping back 
your Hints from Horace, and the new edition of the Satire.”’ 

" Lord Byron here makes the following note:— 


“THis Is NOT TRUE—THE PUBLICATION OF CuttpE Harorip 
WAS URGED, BUT NOT THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SAtiRE. What 
TOOK PLACE WAS IN 1812, To GratTiry RoGEeRs, WHO ASKED 
ME ON ACCOUNT OF Lorp HoLuanp. 

So much for Mr. R. C. Dallas’s mode of acquitting his pecuniary 
obligation towards Lord Byron. He, first of all, calls the debt 6 
or £700; it turns out to be £1350. He then says that this sum is 
nothing in comparison with the kindness due to him for the part 
he took in keeping back the Hints from Horace. This assertion 
Lord Byron states is Nor Truc. We may add, on our parts, that 
had it been true, the kindness would have been cancelled by the fact 
that Mr. R. C. Dallas has actually now published part of that which 
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he says he had prevailed on Lord Byron to suppress. The ho 
nesty and decency of this latter part of the transaction are quite in uni 
son with the truth and delicacy, and, indeed, the wisdom of the 
«« new way to pay old debts” adopted by Mr. R. C. Dallas. We must 
also be permitted to add, that Lord Byron has exactly, and in one 
word, told the truth, as to the share which Mr. R. C. Dallas had 
in the publication of Childe Harold; and that Mr. R. C. Dallas has 
not told the truth. For he would first make Lord Byron believe, 
and now he would make the world believe, that he was the sole 
encourager and cause of Childe Harold being given to the world. 
He did “ urge’’ it when Lord Byron had some doubts about it, 
but that he was the only person to urge it, is not true. We speak 
from personal knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. R. C. Dallas, however, still urges upon Lord Byron his 
merits, quite “‘ impayables’’ it appears, in saving him from himself. 
He says, 

** My head is full of you, and whether you allow me the merit 
er not, my heart tells me that I was chiefly instrumental, by my 
conduct in 1812, in saving you from perpetuating the enmity of 
the world, or rather, in forcing you against your will into its 
admiration and love; and that | afterwards considerably retarded 
your rapid retrograde wotion from the enviable station which ge- 
nius merits.” 

Across these passages, opposite the words “saving you from 
perpetuating the enmity,”’ Lord Byron has put “tHe Devit you 
pip? and over the words “ rapid retrograde motion”? Lord Byron 
has written “‘ WHEN DID THIS HAPPEN? AND HOW?”’ 

If any comment can be considered necessary in addition to these 
few words of Lord Byron, we would just remark as a slight incon- 
sistency in the character and pretensions of Mr. R. C. Dallas, that 
whereas he in this letter gives himself so much praise, and would 
wipe off an obligation of £1350 because ne persuaded Lord Byron 
against his will to publish Childe Harold—yet it seems that, ac- 
cording to his worthy son, “ one of the last charges which he gave me 
upon his death-bed, but a few days before he died, and with the 
full anticipation of his end, was, not to let this work go forth to 
the world without stating his sincere feeling of sorrow that ever he 
had been instrumental in bringing forward Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage to the public; since the publication of it had produced 
such disastrous effects to one, whom he had loved so affectionately.” 
See page 341 of the Recollections. 

According to Mr. R. C. Dallas’s letter, these disastrous effects 
had been produced when he wrote that letter in 1819, and yet at 
that time Mr. Dallas made a merit with his lordship for having 
been the man-midwife of this very poem. 

Again: the other conspicuous merit of Mr. R. C. Dallas, accord- 
ing to himself, was his saving Lord Byron from “ perpetuating 
the enmity of the world,” by causing him to suppress his Hints 
from Horace, and the new edition of his Satire. Yet it appears 
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that, according to the same Mr. R. C. Dallas, those very persons 
from whose perpetual enmity he saved Lord Byron, were the in- 
dividuals whose wicked society and influence he suffered to efface 
all those habits of faith, both spiritual and pecuniary, which had 
been instilled into the mind of his lordship by Mr. R. C. Dallas 
before the age of twenly. 

We have now to mention that, Mr. R. C. Dallas after the words 
which conclude his letter, as given by his son, namely, these 
words: ** but my present anxiety is, to see you restored to your 
station in this world, after trials that should induce you to look 
seriously into futurity,’’—alter these words, we find in the original 
letter the following—- 

**T have now done for the present; what say you, will you em- 
brace my proposal? will you add any fresh materials which may 
justify or conciliate? and will you join zealously in the execution 
of my meditated design. I will now only add, that Iam confident 
it wants but an effort of wisdom on your part, and a cordial co-ope- 
ration, to effect all that one friend could wish for another. Adieu: 
—even though you should despise this attempt, I will not think so 
ill of you as to imagine that my letter, failing in its object, will 
have any other effect upon you, than that of making you sorry 
for your conduct towards me; and while I live you shall have the 
prayers of 

R. C. Davtas. 

** My address is—Monsieur Dallas, Ste. Ardresse pres de Havre, 
Seine Inferieure, France. 

«©P.S. On a reperusal of this letter, I found my mind inclining 
to revolt at one or two passages. The expressing a consciousness 
of merit of any kind, almost, if not altogether, destroys its value. 
No man is more sensible of this than I am; it is, besides, an insuf- 
ferable weakness, one that I despise too much to be guilty of my- 
self; but there are circumstances, which not only palliate, but call 
upon men to show that, however they may pass it over, they are 
not ignorant of their due. I wi// let my letter go, for | am certain 
that I have not written for the purpose of hurting your feelings; 
that my only aim is what I have expressed. Short ef that, I look 
for nothing further between us. Were that to be accomplished, 
your regard would accompany me for the remainder of my life and 
outlive me. If you are silent, are resolved in your indiflerence to 
the best objects of life, I may again be sorry, but I shall only be 
where I was. R. C. D.” 

It is quite clear from this conclusion to R. C. D’s letter, in what 
way he intended Lord Byron should look ‘ seriously into fulu- 
rity ;”’ he at once asks Lord Byron, having before mentioned his 
intended public account of his lordship’s pursuits, together with a 
letter to Lady Byron, “ will you add any fresh materials which 
may justify or conciliate?’’? It was quite indifferent what sort 
of share Lord Byron took in the intended publication—he might 
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either conciliate his wife, or justify his conduct towards her; pro- 
vided only he appeared in print in company with R. C. Dallas. 
This will be seen by every body, and it was seen by Lord Byron, 
who, to the end of the said letter, appended what follows in verse 
and prose. 


Here tires R. C. Darras, 

WHo WANTED MONEY AND HAD SOME MALICE, 
IF INSTEAD OF A COTTAGE HE HAD LIVED IN A PALACE, 
We sHOULD HAVE HAD NONE OF THESE SALLIES. 


Tue UPSHOT OF THIS LETTER APPEARS TO BE, TO OBTAIN MY 
SANCTION TO THE PUBLICATION OF A VOLUME ABouT Mr. Dat- 
LAS AND MYSELF, WHicH I sHALL NoT ALLow. THE LETTER 
HAS REMAINED AND WILL REMAIN UNANSWERED. I NEVER IN- 
sunep Mr. R. C. DaLtas, BuT DID uIM ALL THE Goop I couLD, 
AND I AM QUITE UNCONSCIOUS AND IGNORANT OF WHAT HE 
MEANS BY REPROACHING ME WITH UNGENEROUS TREATMENT; 
CHE FACTS WILL SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES TO THOSE WHO KNOW 
THEM—THE PROOF IS EASY. 








Such were Lord Byron’s observations upon Mr. R. C, Dallas’s 
letter and his own conduct; and yet mark the proceedings of this 
aged novel-writer! He knew, as well as Lord Byron, that he had 
received nothing but favours from his lordship; yet he deliberately 
sits down to write this absurd and impertinent letter; he takes a 
copy of it; intending, as it has turned out, if Lord Byron’s con- 
tempt should induce him not to answer it, to quote his letter, and 
state that silence as something like an acquiescence in its contents; 
and, he accordingly not only does embody a part of the said letter 
in his intended memoirs, but actually introduces it into an affidavit 
in Chancery, as a proof that Lord Byron was cognizant, and, by 
implication, did not disapprove, of Mr. Dallas’s biogr aphical enter- 
prise. Yet here we have Lord B syron’s own decision on this sub- 
ject, which exactly tallies with that of his lordship’s executors; for 
he says, as before quoted—* The upshot af this letter appears to 
be, to obtain my sanction to the publication of a volume about 
Mr. Dallas and myself, wnicu | suaut nor attow.” Will 
any body, after reading this, believe, that Lord Byron gave his 
letters to his mother to Mr. Dallas to be published? W hen he here 
says, that he will not give his sanction to the publication of that 
identical posthumous volume, which Mr. Dallas told him was then 
“made up,”’ and which, or a great part of which, was the one 
afterwards stopped by his lordship’s executors. 

Little did Mr. R. C. Dallas, or his reverend son, think, that this 
letter, with their injured benefactor’s simple and unanswerable 
commentary, would rise up in judgment against them. They pub- 
lish, therefore, just so much of it as they think may serve thei: 
object; they go so far as to introduce it into a Chancery affidavit; 
but here is the original to confound their purpose, and to show 
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iorth a portrait of ingratitude, such as has seldom, if ever, been 
presented to the world. 

Who that reads Mr. R. C. Dallas’s letter to Lord Byron, but 
would think that his lordship had been guilty of some atrocious 
offence towards Mr. Dallas. But we ask—what was the offence? 
None—none whatever—we speak from a perfect knowledge of 
the intercourse between the parties, and defy the whole world 
to disprove the truth of Lord yron’s averment, when he says, 
as above quoted—* J never injured Mr. R. C. Dallas, but did 
him all the good I could, and lam quite unconscious and ig- 
norant of what he means by reproaching me with ungenerous 
treatment.”? We repeat, Lord Byron was never guilty of any 
offence towards Mr. Dallas; on the contrary, he **did him all 
the good he could ;’’ yet see how his generous kindness has been 
rewarded—by a defamatory biography, drawn up by the very 
object of his benefaction—in which himself and his nearest re- 
lations, and his dearest friends, are held up to public detestation; 
and that, too, under the pretext of serving the cause of religion 
and morality. We think ourselves fortunate in having it in our 
power to display these persons in their proper colours, and we con- 
gratulate all those Englishmen, who feel a pride in the genius of 
Byron, that the first formal attack that has been made upon his 
faine and character, has proceeded from antagonists, who, in at- 
tempting to ruin his reputation, have only shown themselves to 
have been tarnished with vices, perhaps the most degrading, and 
in many points of view, the most pernicious of any that affltct the 
human race. It is an old observation, but cannot be too often re- 
peated, that in proportion as we hold sacred all the duties enforced 
by sincere religious conviction, sound morality, and a real attach- 
ment to the just laws by which society is held together and made 
happy, so we are in the same degree indignant at those who would 
make a trade of their pretensions to the exclusive possession of 
moral and political integrity. These persons, whose work, or ra- 
ther, whose conduct we are reviewing, have tried all the common 
topies by which they think they may enlist the sympathy of their 
readers in their favour, to the prejudice of their illustrious bene- 
factor. They have bandied about the clap-trap terms of atheism, 
scepticism, irreligion, immorality, &c.; but the good sense, nay 
more, the generosity, the humanity, and the true Christian spirit 
of their fellow-countrymen, will reject such an unworthy fellow- 
ship. ‘They may weep over the failings of Byron; but they will 
cast from them, with scorn and reprobation, detractors, whose 
censure bears on the face of it, the unquestionable marks of envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. Can any thing be more unpar- 
donable, any thing more unfair, for instance, than for the editor of 
this volume (the clergyman) to take for granted, that the Conver- 
sations of Medwin are authentic, though he himself has given an 
example of two gross misstatements in them, which would alone 
throw a doubt over their authenticity; and upon that supposition 
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to charge Lord Byron with being sunk to the lowest depths of 
degradation? What are we to say, to this person who, at the same 
time that he assumes the general truth of the Conversations, 
makes an exception against that part of them, which represents 
Lord Byron’s dislike of the anti-religious opinions of Mr. Shelley? 
We ask again, what are we to say to the clergyman, who in re- 
ferring to the dying declaration of Lord Byron, when he said, “I 
am not afraid of dying—I am more fit to die than people think,”’ 
comments upon it in these words:— 

“So also that solitary reference to a preparation for death, when death stood vi- 
sibly by his bed-side ready to receive him, which is related by his servant, and 
upon which I have known a charitable hope to be hung, amounts to just as much 
—an assertion.” —p, 336. 

Whether this passage is intended to throw a doubt over the state- 
ment altogether, or to do away with “ fhe charitable hope’’ en- 
tertained by others, we defy all our readers to produce a similar 
instance of malevolent bigotry. This is betraying the “ odium 
theologicum” with a vengeance. The reverend editor will be- 
lieve any thing bad of his father’s benefactor—he will not believe 
any thing good of him. When adverting to some misstatements 
contained in the Conversations, he does not throw a doubt over 
the correctness or character of the reporter; he does just say * if 
they be true,’’ but he continues to argue as if they were true, and 
he adduces those misstatements as a proof that Lord Byron had, 
amongst other lamentable changes, experienced also a loss of me- 
mory; and i in another place, | p. 333] he supports his charge against 
Lord Byron’s character, by saying, “ witness the fact of his be- 
ing capable of detailing ‘such a course of life in familiar con- 
versation to me, almost a stranger.’ It is not a fact, and Mr. 

Dallas might have known it was not a fact, but it answered his 
purpose to assume it as a fact, and to bring it forward as a witness 
to the truth of his slander—Dallas as an accuser, supported by 
Medwin as a witness!! Need the friends of Lord Byron fear that 
the reputation of this illustrious man should suffer by such an at- 
tack ? 

We have as vet only noticed that part of the editor Dallas’s 
charge against Lord Byron, which he seems to have made by vir- 
tue of his clerical functions; namely, against his lordship’s im- 
puted irreligion: but he is not contented with asserting that Lord 
Byron had lost all spiritual virtues, this he thinks might injure him 
only with one class of readers, he proceeds therefore to do his ut- 
most to ruin Lord Byron with all the remaining portion of society, 
by declaring roundly that his lordship had * consented to forego 
his title, to be called a man of honour and a gentleman.”’ [ p. 334. ] 
This is said by the “man of honour,’ whose duplicity we have 
already exposed, by the contrast of his own counter-statements! 
This is said by the “ gentle.aan” who does all but accuse the sister 
of his father’s benefactor of swearing falsely, and adds other cruel 
insinuations against that lady and other persons, which he knows 
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he may utter with impunity. Ifany of our readers should refer 
to the worthless book we are reviewing, they will perceive that 
this imputation against Lord Byron is, as well as the others before 
noticed, founded on the assumption that Medwin’s Conversations 
were really uttered by Lord Byron, and uttered “ without any in- 
junctions to secrecy ;’’ although, as we before observed, no man 
of the slightest decency, honour, or regard for the common rules 
even of controversy, would have been bold enough, not to say base 
enough, to take the authenticity of those Conversations at once for 
granted, and that too in spite of inherent evidence, noticed by the 
writer himself, of their want of truth. 

We have to apologize to our readers for attracting their atten- 
tion to the publication of Mr. Dallas and his son, whom we have 
dealt with rather as unworthy men, than as wretched authors. 
As, however, some persons may be curious to know what qualifi- 
cations, what knowledge of the writings of Lord Byron, Mr. Dallas 
the elder could boast of, when he sat down to develop the charac- 
ter, and appreciate the genius of this great poet, we will turn to 
page 34 of the Recollections, where we find it written, 

“It is not difficult to observe the workings of Lord Byron’s mind, in another al- 
teration which he made (in his English Bards, &c.). In the part where he speaks 
of Bowles, he makes a reference to Pope’s deformity of person. ‘The passage was 
originally printed in the country thus:” 


Then follow the lines. 


“He afterwards altered the whole of this passage except the two first lines, and 
in its place appeared the following”— 

After giving the lines, Mr. Dallas adds 

“I have very little doubt that the alteration of the whole of this passage was oc- 
casioned by the reference to Pope’s personal deformity, which Lord Byron had 
made in it.” 

And then Mr. Dallas goes on to remark very sagely upon Lord 
Byron’s susceptibility upon the subject of personal deformity, con- 
cluding thus: 

“ This temporary cessation of a very acute susceptibility is a phenomenon of the 
human mind, for which it is difficult to account; unless perhaps it be, that the 
thoughts are sometimes carried into a train, where, though they cross these tender 
cords, the mind isso occupied as not to leave room for the jealous feeling which they 
would otherwise excite. Thus, Lord Byron, in the ardour of composition, had not 
time to admit the ideas which, ina less excited moment, would rapidly have risen 
in connexion with the thought of Pope’s deformity of person; and the greater 
vanity of talent superseded the lesser vanity of person, and produced the same ef- 
fect of deadening his susceptibility, in the conversation to which I allude.”—p, 38 


If the author of “ Aubrey”? had but read, or had not forgotten 
Lord Byron’s preface to the sevond edition of English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, he would have spared us all this fine writing, 
for that preface explains that “* phenomenon of the human mind, 
Sor which it is difficult to account,’ and which this poor writer 
has accounted for so profoundly. That preface tells us, “In the 
first edition of this satire, published anonymously, fourteen lines 
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to charge Lord Byron with being sunk to the lowest depths of 
degradation? What are we to say, to this person who, at the same 
time that he assumes the general truth of the Conversations, 
makes an exception against that part of them, which represents 
Lord Byron’s dislike of the anti-religious opinions of Mr. Shelley? 
We ask again, what are we to say to the clergyman, who in re- 
ferring to the dying declaration of Lord Byron, when he said, * I 
am not afraid of dying—I am more {it to die than people think,”’ 
comments upon it in these words :— 

* So also that solitary reference to a preparation for death, when death stood vi- 
sibly by his bed-side ready to receive him, which is related by his servant, and 
upon which I have known a charitable hope to be hung, amounts to just as much 
—an assertion.” —p, 336. 

Whether this passage is intended to throw a doubt over the state- 
ment altogether, or to do away with “ the charitable hope’ en- 
tertained by others, we defy all our readers to produce a similar 
instance of malevolent bigotry. This is betraying the “‘ odium 
theologicum”’ with a vengeance. The reverend editor wil/ be- 
lieve any thing bad of his father’s benefactor—he will not believe 
any thing good of him. When adverting to some misstatements 
contained in the Conversations, he does not throw a doubt over 
the correctness or character of the reporter; he does just say ‘ if 
they be true,”’ but he continues to argue as if they were true, and 
he adduces those misstatements as a proof that Lord Byron had, 
amongst other lamentable changes, experienced also a loss of me- 
mory; and in another place, | p. 333] he supports his charge against 
Lord Byron’s character, by saying, ** witness the fact of his be- 
ing capable af detailing such a course of life in familiar con- 
versation to me, almost a stranger.’ It is not a fact, and Mr. 
A. Dallas might have known it was not a fact, but it answered his 
purpose to assume it as a fact, and to bring it forward as a witness 
to the truth of his slander—Dallas as an accuser, supported by 
Medwin as a witness!! Need the friends of Lord Byron fear that 
the reputation of this illustrious man should suffer by such an at- 
tack ? 

We have as vet only noticed that part of the editor Dallas’s 
charge against Lord Byron, which he seems to have made by vir- 
tue of his clerical functions; namely, against his lordship’s im- 
puted irreligion: but he is not contented with asserting that Lord 
Byron had lost all spiritual virtues, this he thinks might injure him 
only with one class of readers, he proceeds therefore to do his ut- 
most to ruin Lord Byron with all the remaining portion of society, 
by declaring roundly that his lordship had * consented to forego 
his title, to be called a man of honour and a gentleman.” [p. 334. ] 
This is said by the “ man of honour,” whose duplicity we have 
already exposed, by the contrast of his own counter-statements! 
This is said by the “ gentle.aan”? who does all but accuse the sister 
of his father’s benefactor of swearing falsely, and adds other cruel 
insinuations against that lady and other persons, which he knows 
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he may utter with impunity. Ifany of our readers should refer 
to the worthless book we are reviewing, they will perceive that 
this imputation against Lord Byron is, as well as the others before 
noticed, founded on the assumption that Medwin’s Conversations 
were really uttered by Lord Byron, and uttered “ without any in- 
junctions to secrecy ;’’ although, as we before observed, no man 
of the slightest decency, honour, or regard for the common rules 
even of controversy, would have been bold enough, not to say base 
enough, to take the authenticity of those Conversations at once for 
granted, and that too in spite of inherent evidence, noticed by the 
writer himself, of their want of truth. 

We have to apologize to our readers for attracting their atten- 
tion to the publication of Mr. Dallas and his son, whom we have 
dealt with rather as unworthy men, than as wretched authors. 
As, however, some persons may be curious to know what qualifi- 
cations, what knowledge of the writings of Lord Byron, Mr. Dallas 
the elder could boast of, when he sat down to develop the charac- 
ter, and appreciate the genius of this great poet, we will turn to 
page 34 of the Recollections, where we find it written, 

“It is not difficult to observe the workings of Lord Byron’s mind, in another al- 
teration which he made (in his English Bards, &c.). In the part where he speaks 
of Bowles, he makes a reference to Pope’s deformity of person. The passage was 
originally printed in the country thus:” 


Then follow the lines. 


“He afterwards altered the whole of this passage except the two first lines, and 
in its place appeared the following”— 

After giving the lines, Mr. Dallas adds 

“1 have very little doubt that the alteration of the whole of this passage was oc- 
casioned by the reference to Pope’s personal deformity, which Lord Byron had 
made in it.” 

And then Mr. Dallas goes on to remark very sagely upon Lord 
Byron’s susceptibility upon the subject of personal deformity, con- 
cluding thus: 

“ This temporary cessation of a very acute susceptibility is a phenomenon of the 
human mind, for which it is difficult to account; unless perhaps it be, that the 
thoughts are sometimes carried into a train, where, though they cross these tender 
cords, the mind isso occupied as not to leave room for the jealous feeling which they 
would otherwise excite. ‘Thus, I vid Byron, in the ardour of composition, had not 
time to admit the ideas which, ina less excited moment, would rapidly have risen 
in connexion with the thought of Pope’s deformity of person; and the greater 
vanity of talent superseded the lesser vanity of person, and produced the same ef- 
fect of deadening his susceptibility, in the conversation to which I allude.”—p, 38 


If the author of “ Aubrey”? had but read, or had not forgotten 
Lord Byron’s preface to the second edition of English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, he would have spared us all this fine writing, 
for that preface explains that “ phenomenon of the human mind, 
Sor which it is difficult to account,’ and which this poor writer 
has accounted for so profoundly. That preface tells us, ‘In the 
first edition of this satire, published anonymously, fourteen lines 
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on the subject of Bowles’s Pope, were written and inserted at the 
request of an ingenious friend of mine, who has now in the press 
a volume of poetry. In the present edition they are erased and 
some of my own substituted in their steal; my only reason for 
this being—that which I conceive would operate with any other 
person in the same manner—a determination not to publish with 
my name, any production which was not entirely and exclusively 
my own composition’”’—p. vi. 

After the above specimen of the fitness of Mr. R. C. Dallas for 
doing what the editor, in the title-page of the Recollections, calls 
“ detailing the progress of Lord Byron’s literary career,’’ we ask, 
do our readers wish to hear any more of this metaphysical ex- 
pounder of the phenomena of the human mind? We believe not: 
and we fancy that this single instance of ignorance and absurdity 
will show his character as an author to be exactly on a par with 
his credit as a man. 


On Mr. Medwin’s work we shal! content ourselyes with making 
just such a comment as may satisfy the world that we were not 
speaking at random when we expressed our disbelief in the authen- 
ticity of the Conversations which Mr. Alexander Dallas has made 
the basis of his charge against his father’s benefactor. We flatter 
ourselves we shall **do the state some service’? in showing how 
worthy a coadjutor this Mr. Alexander Dallas has called to his aid, 
for the purpose of blackening the character of Lord Byron. This 
service we shall perform by simply contrasting what we know, 
and what we pledge ourselves to the public we know, to be facts, 
with the assertions contained in the Conversations. * 

As Mr. Medwin has been a dragoon, and as, moreover, he has 
recently sent a letter to England of a very warlike complexion, we 
suppose we must content ourselves with saying that he has mis- 
heard, not misrepresented, Lord Byron. Certain, however, it is, 
that the Conversations, such as they now appear, never could have 
been uttered by his lordship; who, amongst his other noble quali- 
ties, was distinguished for a scrupulous regard, even in trifles, to 
truth. 


To begin then with the beginning— 


Mr. Nepwin’s Tirre-race. Tue Faer. 

* Conversations of Lord Byron, noted Mr. Medwin never resided with Lord 
during a residence with his lordship at Byron at Pisa, or any where else. He 
Pisa, in the years 1821, and 1822. came to Pisa, in November, 1821; he 

left Pisa in March, 1822; he returned 
to Pisa the 18th of August, 1822, and 
left that place on the 28th of August, 
During these periods he occasionally 
dined and rode out with his lordship. 


* The Editor of the Museum has omitted several pages of the contrasts spoken 
of. The references are to the pages of the English edition. 
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Mu. Menwitn makes Lonv Byron say, 

“LT knew very few of the Gevevese. 
Hentsch was very civil to me; and I 
have a great respect for Sismondi. I 
was forced to return the civilities of 
ene of their professors, by asking him, 
and an old gentleman, a friend of Gray’s, 
to dine with me. I had gone out to 
sail early in the morning, and the wind 
prevented me from returning in time 
for dinner. T understand that I offend- 
ed them mortally”—p. 15, 


Mr. Mewwen in his own person says, 

“ He always has pistols in his holster, 
and eight or ten pair, by the first makers 
in London, carried by his courier” 
-—p. 17. 


Mn, Mepwrn’s Lorn Brnren speaks, 

“{ have been concerned,” said he, 
“in many duels, as second; but only in 
two as principal; one was with Hob- 
house, before | became intimate with 
him”’—p. 18. 


*“ Shortly after the plot was discovered, 
I received several anonymous letters, 
advising me to discontinue my forest 
rides.”—p. 37. 


“1[ had a magazine of 100 stand of 
arms in the house.”—p. 356, 


“They were exiled, and their posses- 
sions confiscated”—p, 37. 


“If they could have got sufficient 
proof they would have arrested me; but 
no one betrayed me”—p. 38. 


“An event occurred at this time, at 
Ravenna, that made a deep impression 
on me. I alluded to it in Don Juan, 
The military commandant of the place, 
who, though suspected of being se- 
cretly a carbonaro, was too powerful a 
man to be arrested, was assassinated op- 
posite to my palace: a spot, perhaps, 
selected by choice for the commission 
of the crime. The measures which 
were adopted to screen the murderer, 
proved the assassination to have taken 
place by order of the police.” 

“1 had my foot in the stirrup at my 
usual hour of exercise, when my horse 
started at the report of a gun—on look- 
ing up, | perceived a man throw down 
a carbine, and run away at full speed, 
and another stretched upon the pave- 
ment a few yards from me, 
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Tue Fact. 

The invitation to the Genevese pro- 
fessor did not come from Lord Byron, 
it was an imprudent liberty taken by 
his domestic physician, and Lord Byron 
was not detained from the dinner-table 
by the wind. He staid away on pur- 
pose, saying to the doctor, “as you 
asked these guests yourself, you may 
entertain them yourself.” 


The first part of the statement is true 
—the second untrue--a courier carry 
eight or ten pair of pistols! ! This cou- 
rier did occasionally carry one pair of 
pistols, 


Lord Byron was never concerned in 
a duel in his life, either as second or 
principal. He was once rather near 
fighting a duel—and that was with an 
oflicer of the staff of general Oakes, at 
Malta, 


Lord Byron did not receive any ano- 
nymous letter on this occasion; a pla- 
card was posted on the walls near his 
house, in which he was mentioned as 
protector of the Carbonari. 


Lord Byron had five or six carbines 
or muskets, and five or six pair of pis- 
tols, ready for his travelling service. 


The writer speaks of the counts 
Gamba—their possessions were not con- 
fiscated. 


The papal government never evinced 
such an intention. Cardinal Gonzalvi 
was always extremely well-disposed to- 
wards Lord Fyron, 


It did not occur at this time; it hap- 
pened five months before. 


He was a persecutor of the carbonari, 
and it was suspected that he was killed 
by a carbonaro. 


The commandant was at the head of 
the police, and directed the police 
against the carbonari. 

The whole of what is put into Lord 
Byron’s mouth, as to Lord Byron, isa 
romance—the truth is as follows: 

It was eight o’clock in the evening— 
Lord Byron was going into his bed-room 
to change his neck-cloth, in order to 
walk to an evening conversazione, ac- 
companied by his servant, Battista Fal- 
sieri. We heard a musket shot, and he 
sent Battista to inquire the cause 
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Ma. Mevwiy’s Lorp Brroy, 


* “Tam sorry,” said he, “not to have 
a copy of my memvirs to show you—I 
gave them to Moore, or rather to 
Moore’s little boy, at Venice. lL remem- 
ber saying, here are £2000 for you, my 
young friend.” ’—p, 40. 


« After the ordeal was over, we set 
off for a country seat of Sir Ralph's; 
and I was surprised at the arrangements 


for the journey, and somewhat out of 


humour to find a lady’s maid stuck be- 
tween me and my bride. It was rather 
too early to assume the husband; so I 
was forced to submit, but it was not 
with a very got ul grace "—pp. 47, 45. 


Loup Braon in Mr. Mepwin’s book 

* We had a house in town, gave din- 
ner parties, had separate carriages, and 
launched into every sort of extrava- 
gance. This could not last long. My 
wife’s £10,000 soon melted away,” &c. 
—pp. 49, 50. 


Lord Byron saved from his Friends. 


Tue Facr. 

Sattista went, and reported that the 
commandant had been killed at a little 
distance from the house, Lord Byron 
then went into the street himself, and 
ordered the wounded man to be carried 
into his house. Accordingly, Battista 
carried him on his shoulders, and laid 
him on the bed of Lord Byron’s valet. 
No one was seen to run away, but Bat- 
tista found a carbine, yet warm, on the 
ground. Lord Byron detailed the cir- 
cumstances, at the time, in a letter to 
his friends in England; and since the 
appearance of the pretended Conversa- 
tions, those who were present at the 
scene have been questioned, and have 
furnished the above facts. It may be 
mentioned also, that in Don Juan the 
time of this accident is mentioned as 
being “ eight” in the evening. 


Mr. Moore had no little boy with him 
at Venice. Lord Byron never said, here 
are # 2000 for you my young friend— 
he never did fix any price which his 
MSS. might be likely to procure. 

Mr. Moore did make an observation 
to Lord Byron upon receiving the Me- 
mors, which gave rise to the story that 
has accordingly been made part of the 
Conversations. 

After such a misstatement of Lord 
Byron’s words on the delivery of the 
MSS. to Mr. Moore’s &ttle boy, to quote 
any other part of the fabrication respect- 
ing these Memoirs would give it unme- 
rited importance. 


There was nobody in the carriage 
that conveyed Lord and Lady Byron 
trom Seaham to Hannaby, on the day of 
their marriage, besides his lordship and 
his wife. 


Lord and Lady Byron did not give 
dinner parties; they had not separate 
carriages; they did not launch out into 
any eXtravapance., 

The whole of Lady Byron’s fortune 
was put into settlement, and could not 
be melted away. 
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Ma. Mevwty’s Lono Brno. 


“Imagine my astonishment to re- 
ceive, immediately on her arrival in Lon- 
don, a few lines from her father, of a 
very dry and unaffectionate nature, be- 
ginning “ Sir,” and ending with saying, 
that lis daughter should never see me 


again”—p. 51. 


Mr. Menwin makes Lonny Byrow say, 

“[f was abused in the public prints; 
made the common talk of private com- 
panies; hissed as I went to the House 
of Lords; insulted in the streets,” &c. 
—p. 62. 

“The Examiner was the 
that dared say a word in my 


only paper 
defence.” 


had my wife’s portion to repay, 
lI was determined to add #1 GUO 
more of my own 


p. G4. 


to it, which I did = 


“1 lost my father when I was ouly six 
9c) 
72 


years ob ; '—p. 


“Tt was very different from Mrs. Ma- 
laprop’s saying, ‘Ah, good dear Mr. Ma- 
laprop, I never loved him till he was 
dead” —p. 73. 


“When I was at Athens, there was 
an edict in force similar to that of Ali’s, 
except that the mode of punishment was 
different, it was necessary, therefore, 
that all love affairs should be carried on 
with the greatest privacy. I was very 
fond at that time of a Turkish girl—ay, 
fond of her as I have been of few we- 
men”’—pp. 121, 122 


“ My real Vampyre I gave at the end 
of Mazeppa, something in the same way 
that | told it one night at Diodati, when 
Monk Lewis and Sheiley and his wite 
were prese The latter sketched on 
that occasion the outline of her Py 
lion story, the modern Prometheus”— 


p. 149. 


ywimia- 


“T will give you a specimen of some 
epigrams Lam in the habit of sending 
Hobhouse, to whom wrote on my first 
“ ding day,’ ® Ke. 155. 


Vor. VI. No. 34,.—Afuseum 


Tue Fact, 

It was not on Lady Byron’s arrival in 
London that Sir R. Noel wrote the let- 
ter to Lord Byron, It was on Lady 
Byron’s arrival at Kirby-Mallory in Lei- 
cestershire, that her father wrote to 
Lord Byron. Sir Ralph’s letter was a 
long letter, not a few lines, and it began, 
“My Lord,” not “Sir.” It was dated 
Feb. 2, 1816. 


Lord Byron was never hissed as he 
went to the House of Lords; nor in- 
sulted in the streets 


The Examiner was not the only paper 
that defended Lord Byron. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle was a zealous advocate of 
his lordship; and Mr. Perry, the editor, 
had a personal altercation with Sir R. 
Nocl on the subject. 


This is altogether contrary to the fact, 
who witnessed the deed of se- 
between Lord and Lady Byron 
can testify. 


as those 


paration 


Lord Byron was born in January, 1788, 
and his father died in August, 1791; so 
that Lord Byron was only three years 
and a half old when his father died. 


Mrs. Malaprop’s words are very dif- 
ferent; and Lord Byron was singularly 
accurate as well as apposite in his quo- 
tations. The pretended conversation 
makes him neither one nor the other. 


No other contradiction is necessary 
than to mention, that the girl whose life 
Lord Byron saved at Athens, was not an 
object of his lordship’s attachment—but 
of that of his lordship’s Turkish servant. 


The conversation said to have been 
held at Diodati is fictitious. With the 
exception of Mr. Lewis, no one told a 
tale, and Mrs. Shelley never saw the 
late Mr. Lewis in her life. The Pre- 
face to Frankenstein shows that the 
story was invented Jefore Lord Byron’s 
and Mr. Shelley’ s tour on the lake, and 
Mr. Lewis did not arrive at Diodati till 
some time after 

Mr. Hobhouse was with Lord Byron 
on his wedding day: his lordship could 
not write to him on ths! day. This fic- 
tion is the more unlucky, as the Con- 


2X 
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Ma. Menowrn’s Lonny Brnon 
“He (Mr. Hobhouse] was present at 
my marrage”’—p. 416. 


* And another on his sending me the 
congratulations of the season, which 
ended in some foolish way like this : 
“*Vou may wish me returns of the 

season, 

Let us prithee have none of the day.’ 
p- 156. 


” 


Mr. Menwis in Ais own person. 

*] afterwards had reason to think 
that the ode was Lord Byron’s; that he 
was piqued at none of his own being 
mentioned, and after he had praised the 
verses so highly, could not own them”* 
—pp. 167, 168. 


* IT am corroborated in this opinion 
them many years ago from Lord Byron, 


Mr. Menwry’s Lonp Brnon says, 

“Murray published a letter I wrote 
to him from Venice, which might have 
seemed an idle display of vanity; but 
the object of my writing it was, to con- 
tradict what Turner had asserted, about 
the impossibility of crossing the Helles- 
pont from the Abydos to the Sestos 
side, in consequence of the tide. One 
is as easy as the other; we did both”— 
pp- 168, 169. 


“ We were to have undertaken this 
feat some time before, but put it off in 
consequence of the coldness of the wa- 
ter”’—p. 179 


Mn. Mepwiw save, in jas own person, 
* 1 cannot resist presenting the pub- 
lic with a drinking song, composed one 
morning, or, perhaps, evening, after one 
of our dinners. 
“Fill the goblet again, for I never be- 
fore 
Felt the glow—that now gladdens my 
heart to its core.”—pp. 193, 194. 


Lord Byron saved from his Friends. 


Tae Fact. 
versation-writer afterwards mentions, 
that Mr. Hobhouse was with Lord Byron 
on the day alluded to. 


Mr. Hobhouse never wrote any such 
letter, nor Lord Byron any such answer 


The truth has been already discover- 
ed respecting this ode on the death of 
Sir John Moore, and those who knew 
Lord Byron will appreciate the vulgar 
speculation as to the reason of his con- 
cealing his being the author of the 
poem. 


lately by a lady, whose brother received 
in his own hand-writing. 


Lord Byron did not do both, he only 
swam from the Sestos to the Abydos 
side. 


Lord Byron and Mr. Ekenhead did 
undertake this feat some time before— 
they did not “ put it off” in consequence 
ot the coldness of the water—they gave 
it up in consequence of the coldness of 
the water, when about half over the 
strait. 

If the Conversation-writer had read 
the note to Lord Byron’s lines written 
to commemorate this exploit, he would 
not have framed this conversation in 
this way. 


It will hardly be believed, but it is 
true, that this drinking song, which the 
writer cannot resist “ presenting the 
public with,” as being written by Lord 
Byron one morning, or perhaps one 
evening, (conscientious alternative) af- 
ter one of our dinners at Pisa, was pre- 
sented to the public just as far back as 
1809. The song is printed in a volume 
of miscellanies, edited by Mr. Hobhouse, 
to which Lord Byron was a contributor, 
under the signature L.B. If this be 
not sufficient to stamp the true charac- 
ter of these Conversations, perhaps the 
next specimen may; it is, if possible, 
more astonishing. 
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Mr. Menwry’s Lorn Brron. 

“ € The leprosy of lust, | discover, too, 
is not mine. Thou tremblest—'tis with 
age, then” —which I am accused of bor- 
rowing from Otway, was taken from the 
Old Bailey proceedings. Some judge 
observed to the witness, “ Thou trem- 
blest ;” “’Tis with cold, then,” was the 
reply.’—p. 209. 


*“My differences with Murray are 
not over. When he purchased “ Cain,” 
the two “ Foscari,” and “ Sardanapalus,” 
}. sent me a deed which you may re- 
member witnessing. Well, after its re- 
turn to England, it was discovered that 
it contained a clause which had been in- 
troduced without my knowledge, a clause 
by which I bound myself to offer Mr. 
Murray all my future compositions” ’— 
p. 258, 


* “My second canto of “ Childe Ha- 
rold” was then just published” 
299 


—p. 


Mr. Mepwin’s Lorn Brnoy. 
* “1 have received, said he, from my 
sister, a lock of Napoleon’s hair, which 
is of a beautiful black” ’—p. 361. 


“An order was issued for them to 
leave the Tuscan states in four days; 
and on their embarkation for Genoa”— 
p. 382, 


Mr. Mepwin puts in Lory Bynon’s 
mouth, 

«Since IT have been abroad I have 
received many civilities from the Ame- 
ricans. Amongst the rest, | was ac- 
quainted with a captain of one of their 
frigates, lying in the Leghorn Roads, 
and used occasionally to dine on board 
the ship” ’—p. 406. 

* “Since you left us,” said Lord By- 
ron, “have seen Hobhouse for a few 
days,” ’ &c.——p. 415 
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Tae Fact. 

Who does not know that this famous 
speech, which the Conversation-writer 
made his Lord Byron say, was made in 
the Orn Barter—was uttered by “ Bail- 
ly,” the Mayor of Paris, on his way to 
the scaffold? That the real Lord Byron 
should make so ludicrous a blunder is 
morally impossible. 


Mr Murray has already shown that 
Lord Byron could not have made this 
statement. For that Capt. Medwin did 
not witness the deed alluded to, and 
that the deed, when inspected, was 
found to contain no such condition as 
that mentioned by the Conversation- 
writer. The publisher was more saga- 
cious than the writer, and would not in- 
sert the passage in italics which con- 
tained a statement so easily contradict- 
ed, but he gave them to Mr. Murray on 
that gentleman’s application, and it is 
to him that the public are indebted for 
the detection of this fabrication. 


The framer of the Conversations does 
not seem to have recollected that the 
first and second canto of “ Childe Ha- 
rold” were published together, and ne- 
ver appeared separately, 


The lock of Wair sent by Mrs Leigh 
was just eight hairs, half an inch long, 
and all the hairs were either white or 
of a grisly gray. 


The counts Gomba did “not embark 
for Genoa,” they rode to Lucca. This 
opportunity may be taken of stating, 
that count Peter Gamba, who is now in 
London, denies the accuracy of the 
statements respecting his family; and 
declares that Lord Byron could not have 
uttered the conversation imputed to 
him on that subject. 


Lord Byron did not “ dine occasion- 
ally” on board any American ship at 
Leghorn—he break fas'ed once on board 
the Constitution frigate. 


It is impossible that Lord Byron 
should have told Capt. Medwin that he 
had seen Mr. Hobhouse at the time al- 
luded to; that is to say, in August, 
1822. Mr. Hobhouse did not arrive at 
Pisa nor see Lord Byron until the 15th 
of September, 1822, after which time 
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Mr. Mepwis speaking in his own person, Tue Fact 

says, Capt. Medwin, according to his own 
“On the 28th of August I parted from — statement, never saw Lord Byron, for 
Lord Byron with increased regret and he arrived at Pisa on the 18th of August, 
a sadness that looked like presenti- and left it on the 28th of that month; 
ment.”’ ’—p. 422, and when Mr. Hobhouse arrived at Pisa, 
Captain Medwin was gone. It will be in 
vain to say that there has been a slip of 
the pen or the press, and that for the 
28th of August, should be read the 28th 
of September, for Lord Byron quitted 
Pisa on the 22d or 25d of that month, 
the day after Mr. Hobhouse. So that 
the whole of this conversation must be 
a pure fiction, and must have been in- 
vented for the sake of making it appear 
that Lord Byron was in the habit of 
talking confidentially with Mr. Medwin 

respecting his private friendships. 


Descending from the author to the editor, and from the editor 
to the publisher of this volume, we feel inclined to remonstrate 
with the latter respectable personage for not contriving to make 
a book (an art in which he ought to be an adept) without taking an en- 
tire article from the third number of our Review, equivalent in 
length to one-fourth of the whole Conversations. A little more in- 
vention on the part of the Conversation-scller, and a little more libe- 
rality on that of the Conversation buyer, would have rendered 
such an expedient unnecessary; and as we like to choose our own 
company, we really must protest against being forced to hunt in 
couples with Mr. Colburn’s authors. We trust that this is the 
last time we shall have to complain of such a disagreeable con- 
nexion. 

In concluding our comments on the pseudo-biographers of Lord 
By ron, we must confess that we have been obliged to adopt a mode 
and style of criticism extremely uncongenial to our inclinations, 
as well as foreign to the purpose of that species of publication 
which we have undertaken to conduct. It is our business to re- 
view the works and public conduct of our contemporaries, not to 
enter into investig ation is Which require a re ierence to their domes- 
tic history. But when an author garbles a series of letters, or be- 
eomes in any way an inventor, rather than a narrator, of biogra- 
phy, he is to be dealt with rather as an informer than as a writer. 
This can be done only by the production of such documents as he 
may have suppressed, or by the citation of such facts as ought to 
be contrasted with his fictions. There is no other corrective for 
spurious biography, and if those who can, and who alone can, de- 
stroy the credibility of that pernicious species of imposture, refrain 
from so necessary an exposure, the character of celebrated men, 
as well as the happiness of their associates, will henceforth be at 
the mercy of any pretended historian of their private life; and the 
justice of the living will no longer extend its protection to the me 
mory of the dead 
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Just as we write the concluding line of this article, appears Mr. 
Southey’s furious epistle, which we are sorry tor—because it so 
happens that we have been in the habit of thinking the laureate not 
utterly destitute of all the qualities which are requisite for civil 
and social life. But what excuse can we make for this letter? 
We have before said, that nothing can be more unpardonable than 
the taking Medwin’s Conversations for authentic, merely for the 
sake of founding on them a charge against Lord Byron; with this 
feeling (in which we are sure every impartial man in the kingdom 
will sympathize with us) we need not say what we think of Mr. 
Southey’s conduct on this occasion. That Mr. Southey might 
fairly refute assertions put into the mouth of Lord Byron we do 
not deny; but that he should make that denial the pretext for a 
formal and most unmeasured invective against his deceased an- 
tagonist, was not to be expected, except from a person, in whose 
breast the jealousy of a rival, and the rancour of a renegade, had 
silenced every humane and generous feeling. We did not suspect 
that, in spirit, Mr. Southey would ever show himself of the hare 
species, 

“ Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard ;” 

and with this specimen of posthumous animosity, we will contrast 
the conduct and sentiments of Lord Byron himself, as displayed 
in a circumstance with which we are personally acquainted. 
When Lord Byron transmitted his first manuscript of Don Juan 
to England, it was found that it opened with a long dedication 
in XII stanzas, to Bog Soutruey, in which the laureate was handled 
with no little severity. His lordship’s correspondent recommended 
the omission of the dedication, upon grounds which his lordship 
did not perhaps think were tenable; but he did consent to leave 
out the stanzas, when he altered his mind as to putting his name 
to the poem, and he wrote the following direction opposite to the 
lines to be erased :— 


** ls the poem is to be published anonymously, omir the de- 
dication. Ilwont attack the dog in the dark; such things are 
Sor scoundrels and renegadoes like himself.’ 


Lord Byron thought himself deeply injured by Mr. Southey, and 
he had otherwise an antipathy for the laureate, which he took no 
pains to conceal; but he still thought, it seems, that all modes of 
attack were not allowable even against this object of his aversion, 
In this particular Mr. Southey has certainly shown himself much 
less scrupulous than his lordship, and, unless we think much better 
of the laureate than he deserves, the time will come when he wil! 
be heartily ashamed of this pitiful insult over the ashes of the illus- 
trious dead. 








































Vesper of Petrarch—This is Love. 


SELECTED POR THE MUSEUM. 
VESPER OF PETRARCH. 


“I bless the happy moment, says Petrarch, that directed my heart to Laura 
She led me to see the path of virtue, to detach my heart from base and grovelling 
objects: from her I am inspired with that celestial flame which raises my soul to 
Heaven, and directs it to the Supreme Cause, as the only source of happines.” 

Mrs. Dobson's Life of Petrarch, vol. i. p. 37 


No! let my wreath be entwined and hid, 
Till around my brow in heaven it glows, 
Where the living lily respires amid 
The bower of the bright immortal rose, 
And wave the leaves of the Paradise-tree 
In the silver winds of Eternity ! 





I will not seek for an earthly wreath, 
To entwine my brow with its fading light; 
There is nought that shines, in this world beneath, 
With a smile that lasts in the death-wind’s blight 
Then be mine a wreath from the blissful tree, 
Over which the zephyrs of Eden flee! 


Yet, oh pardon, Heaven! if one pure flower 
I would bind and braid in the wreath divine— 
if the fairest rose in an earthly bower 
I would make, in the Land of the Tearless, mine 
Alas! without it there scarce would be 
A charm in the garland of life for me !—J. [Mew Monthiy Mas 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEU™ 
THIS IS LOVE. 


To sigh for hours at Beauty's feet, , 

To start when rival steps draw near, 
With ardent warmth her glance to meet, 
And pour soft fiatteries in her ear; 

To kneel, till won by fairer forms 
And brighter eyes, and then forsake, 
And while new hope, new fancy warms, 
To leave her trusting heart to break 
his passion haunts our earthly span,— 
This is the wavering love of Man/ 


fo seek one form in early youth, 
To court no gaze, no vow beside, 
Yo hold through life an holy truth, 
Which firmest proves when deepest tried, 
And like the diamond’s sparkling light 
Can halls and palaces illume, 
Yet shines more cheering and more bright 
In scenes of darkness and of gloom 
his faith descends from realms above,— 
This, this is Woman's changeless love '—M. A 
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LE MOIS BUBBLOSE; OR THE A. S. 8. COMPANY. 


Ir we named the several divisions of the year after the French 
revolutionary fashion, by the phenomena observable in them, we 
should, from our experience of January, 1825, call it Buddlose. 
It has been a month of most flagitious and flourishing knavery. 

The definition of a bubble we take to be an undertaking which 
is blown up into an appearance of splendour and solidity, without 
any probability of permanence; and the name, we take it, is de- 
rived from the specious products of pufling and soapy water, with 
which most of the ingenuous youth of this realm have been long 
familiar. 

Our readers, who, like all other persons’ readers, are eminently 
enlightened, know, no doubt, how to blow a real and innocent bub- 
ble with a tobacco-pipe; but the formation of the metaphorical but 
more mischievous bubbles which have been of late floating up and 
down the kingdom is not generally so well known, but merits 
quite as well to be so. 

Mr. Jeremiah Hop-the-twig, attorney at law, perceives a great 
probability of advantage to the public, from a more safe and easy 
communication with the moon, and from the introduction and ge- 
neral use of the pig’s wool with which it is well known that sa- 
tellite abounds. The benevolent mind of Mr. Hop-the-twig im- 
mediately conceives the idea of directing the ‘ surplus capital” in 
which in these days of wonderful prosperity this country abounds, 
to the formation of a Joint Stock Company for the outfit of air bal- 
loons, the purchase of herds of swine, and the other requisites for 
a flourishing lunar commerce. Mr. Hop-the-twig, therefore, seat- 
ed on his joint-stool, forms the A/ronautical, Swine-shearing Lu- 
narian Joint Stock Commercial and Agricultural Company—Ca- 
pital, One Million, divided into 10,000 shares of €100 each. No- 
thing now is wanted but directors, and subscribers’ money, and an 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Hop-the-twig, the Company ad interim, opens an account 
witha respectable banking-house, in the name of the Lunarian A.S.S. 
Company, which the respectable bankers have no scruple in doing, 
as the “ opening an account” signifies nothing more than receiving 
the benefit which is to be derived from the use of money paid into 
their hands. 

Mr. Hop-the-twig, or the Company, now applies to a number of 
respectable merchants, gentlemen, and Members of Parliament, to 
accept the offices of directors in the Lunarian A. S. S. Company. 
which promises (a good word) the highest advantages to the sub- 
scribers and the country. These respectable men are informed by 
Mr. Hop-the-twig that by so doing they incur no sort of responsi- 
bility, and have a very fair prospect of respectable gain. If * the 
Lunarian*’ come out at a premium, as from the respectability o! 
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the parties there is every reason to hope it will; the directors, hav- 
ing the distribution of the shares, will have all the advantages to be 
derived fromthe premium. If they come out atadiscount they need 
not be burdened with them. . 

On these terms a respectable direction is soon formed. It now 
becomes high time to form an establishment. Mr. Jeremiah H. 
and Co. are, by the very constitution of the A. S. 8, Company, its 
Standing Solicitors. Mr. Hop-the-twig’s son-in-law is Secretary; 
and some of the respectable directors taste the sweets of patronage 
in the appointment of clerkships, purveyorships of long-haired 
swine, balloon builder-ships, &c. &c. Ina word, the establishment 
is suited to the prospects of the Company ; id est, to the prospect 
of money enough being got to pay the officers, after discharging 
the first claim in law and gratitude—the continually accumulating 
bill of Hop-the-twig and Co. The son of a highly respectable di- 
rector is appointed Standing Counsel. 

The speculation now bears every mark of respectability, and is 
advertised in the respectable newspapers. Tenders for shares are 
received, and deposits, at the respectable banking-house of 
and Co. and at the office of the respectable solicitor of the Company. 
As many active persons as can be engaged by promise of shares to 
exert themselves by talking or writing in favour of the A. S. S. 
must now be procured. Their zeal, the well-known respectability 
of the direction, and the general opinion that ‘every thing comes 
out at a premium,” bring in applications for shares in abundance. 
Mr. Hop-the-twig takes care to have it stated that the applications 
for shares exceed four-fold the amount which can be granted—so 
favourable are its prospects, and so great is the quantity of unem- 
ployed capital. A. hares bear a premium by anticipation, 
and are quoted in the market. 

Mr. Hop-the-twig, and the directors now form themselves into 
a share committee, for the distribution of shares, and take measures 
for reaping the fair reward of their exertions. The very extensive 
arrangements which they have made; the negotiations they have 
entered into in the moon; the inquiries concerning the best breed 
of swine; the scientific investigations of the comparative merit of 
the several kinds of shears; and finally, the value which the pub- 
lic sets upon the A. stock; justify them in taking a contrac- 
tors’ premium. Mr. Hop-the-twig and Co. demand from thei: 
subscribers £5 on each £100 share, and a deposit is called for of 
£5 more, applicable to the purposes of the Company. A large re- 
serve is made of shares, for the respectable directors, for their re- 
spectable friends, and for the respectable persons who have been 
employed in promulgating the merits of this highly beneficial in- 
stitution. 

Here it is that the management becomes delicate. Hitherto the 
matter has been easy—hitherto the bubble has been firm on the 
bow! of the tobacco-pipe; it is now to be shaken off, and to rely on 
its own firmness and buoyancy. The point is this: to know how 
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many shares to distribute among the persons who really speculate 
on eventual profit from the swine-shearing in the moon; how much 
to retain for the respectable friends of the respectable authors of the 
scheme, who purpose to sell them, in the share market for the sake 
of the immediate premium. The dilemma is this,—if all the shares 
are kept for the respectables, in order to sell them at a premium, 
no premium will they bear; if none are kept, no premium can be 
got by selling them, whatever premium may be oflered. Wisdom 
lies in the middle course. 

The practised astuteness of Mr. Hop-the-twig, and the experience 
and “ knowledge of the market’’ of the respectable directors, ena- 
ble them to hit the proper line between blind cupidity and prodi- 
gal liberality. The deposits are paid; but the applications for 
Eronautical Swine-shearing shares having very much exceeded 
the quantity distributed, the shares are in demand at £15 viz.: de- 
posit, £5; contractor’s premium, £5; premium in the market, £5. 

The brokers in the share-market know that if there is no buying 
there can be no selling, and if there is neither selling nor buying 
there can be no brokerage. Mr. Timothy Gudgeon, Senior, who 
has had a mortgage just paid off, and has bought three per cent. 
consols, finding that he gets only 3£ 3s. 24d. per cent. for his mo- 
ney, inquires of his broker what is the character of the A. S. S. 
shares. The broker informs him that they are very well spoken 
of, that the names connected with them are highly respectable, that 


they are much inquired after, are at £15 a share, and are looking 
up. Mr. Gudgeon calculates that for ¢600 which produces him 
only £18 19s. lid. a year, he can buy 40 shares of the A. S. S. 
Company, which promise a large return. He therefore sells out 
the requisite quantity of consols, for which he pays seven half 
crowns brokerage, and buys 40 shares of the A. 8. S. Company, 
for which he has the following document delivered to him. 


Bought by for Mr. Timothy em Senior, 
40 shares of A. S. S. at #15 per share : #600 0 0 
Brokerage, 2s. 6d. per share : : . . ‘ . ees 


605 U0 O 


The ultimate distribution of Mr. Timothy Gudgeon’s consols ap- 
pears to be the following: 


To the respectable friends of Mr. Hop- the-twig, or of the 
respectable directors, premium £5 per share 200 

To the respectable directors, and tne respectable Mr. Mop- 
the-twig, in their character of contractors, contractors’ pre- 
— #5 per share 200 

To the deposited fund for the ‘payment of Mr. Hop- the- 

twig’s bill, and to residue applicable to the payment of sala- 
ries of secretary, clerks, swine purveyors, &c. £9 per _ 200 

To broker, 2s, 6d. per share. a v 


Total 605 0 O 


Vo. V1. No. 34.—ALuseum. 2yY 
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Mr. Timothy Gudgeon’s consols are thus satisfactorily disposed 
of, and probably his identical 3 per cents. stand the next day in 
the names of the respectable directors and the respectable direc- 
tors’ respectable friends, who are almost as well satisfied with the 
exchange as Mr. Gudgeon. 

Mr. Gudgeon, the day after his purchase, sees the A. S. S. quoted 
at 16} to 17}, congratulates himself on his seasonable purchase, and 
explains to the somewhat incredulous Mrs. Gudgeon the manner 
in which he is to derive #600 a year from the sum which former- 
ly only produced #18 19s, 1}d., andinforms her that his capital 
has already received an increase of 12 per cent. equal to nearly four 
years’ interest in consols. Mr. Gudgeon informs his neighbours 
of his wonderful good fortune, and advises them to invest their ca- 
pital in A. S. S. 

Now if the respectable friends and the respectable directors make 
an orderly retreat, the purpose of the establishment is answered, 
and thus the unemployed capital of the country is put into full ac- 
tivity; the consols of the Gudgeons and their friends passing into 
the names of the Hop-the-twigs and their friends, with great ease 
and rapidity. Any thing like asauve gui peut among the respect- 
ables is to be avoided. 

What is to become of the Gudgeons is not contemplated by the 
respectable projectors, and may be told in a few words; A. S. S. 
“looks down,”’ the Gudgeons try to sell, there are *‘ no buyers.” 
The ‘ quotations are nominal.”’ A second instalment is called for, 
the Gudgeons hesitate; their shares are forfeited. The specula- 
tion, though still very promising, is unfortunately frustrated by 
the default of the adventurers, and there being only the sum of 
£10,000 in the banker’s hands, applicable to the payment of Mr. 
Hop-the-twig’s bill of £10,073 13s, 4d. that respectable solicitor 
is defrauded of the sum of £73 13s. 4d.; which in strictness he 
might claim of Mr. Timothy Gudgeon, and the other adventurers, 
but which, with his accustomed liberality, he does not sue for. 

This is the rise and fall of a legitimate and respectable bubble, 
from which we may infer that a solicitor and his respectable co- 
adjutors in forming bubbles can only lose by the chivalrous and 
extraordinary generosity which we have here attributed to Mr. 
Hop-the-twig. In the first place, the solicitor has a prior claim 
upon all the funds. If he advances “ work and labour’’ done beyond 
the extent of these funds, he may incur a loss as we see Mr. Hop- 
the-twig has done; but this imprudence, however strongly a libe- 
ral spirit may be tempted to indulge in it, is easily guarded against, 
and will, we hope, be guarded against in future by the lesson which 
we have read in our apologue. The directors, too, cannot lose, 
because none but themselves judge how many shares they are to 
take. As in an old Company, the proprictors elect the directors, 
so, in a new one, the directors elect the proprietors. ‘They take as 
many shares as they can sell at a profit; and if they cannot sell 
them at a profit, it is unreasonable that they, who, without any 
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emolument, undertake the management of a new and arduous specu- 
lation, should be burdened with them. Every respectable man 
can become a director, or if thé direction be full, he can set up 
another bubble. It is quite clear, therefore, that respectable men 
cannot lose, and must gain. The loss falls upon persons not re- 
spectable, upon those who have little to lose, and who therefore 
ought to lose that little. Capital is thus thrown into large masses, 
which is a great advantage (see the Edinburgh Review, No. 80,) 
and the respectability of those who are respectable is stil] further 
increased. Respectable men ean afford to indulge in greater luxury 
and splendour, which raises the standard of opulence in the coun- 
try, and excites the ambition of the enterprising classes (ibid.). 
A number of small annuitants are deprived of their whole proper- 
ties, and besides the lesson which is thus read them on the impru- 
dence of being ruined, they, by being reduced to destitution, are 
compelled, if young and healthy, to sweep the crossings, to brush 
the shoes, to clean the plate, to hang behind the carriages of the 
respectable men whom they have contributed to aggrandize, or to 
exert themselves in some other productive branch of industry, in- 
stead of vegetating on their incomes as persons of small possessions 
are too apt todo. If they are old, though they are not allowed to 
starve, as in a more healthy state of the community they would do, 
though they form as inmates of the parish workhouses a serious 
burden upon capital; yet there is no donbt they will both live a 
shorter time, and be supported at less expense than they would, if 
left in possession of their properties; whereby a very considerable 
saving accrues to the nation, besides that being set to pick hemp, 
or employed in some other business suitable to their age and 
strength, they are not altogether unproductive. 
Long live respectability! long live bubbles!—ZLondon Mag. 


—>>_—— 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEC™M. 
STATE OF THE DRAMA. 
[From a Correspondent.]} 
* The play, the play’s the thing 
With which Pll catch * * * * *” 
NOTWITHSTANDING the opening of Parliament and the agitation 
of the great interests of the country, so much is public curiosity 
involved in the affairs of the theatres, that, in the metropolis at 
least, the Stage is as much the subject of conversation as the Senate. 
This is a proof of its importance to society, and sets its proceedings 
more forward for severer observation and scrutiny than they might 
at a first sight be supposed to deserve. At any rate, we need make 
no apology for taking our share in the common topic, and offering 
a few cursory remarks on the present aspects of the drama. 
We never gntertained that exaggerated opinion of the general 
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influence of dramatic representations upon the feelings and manners 
of the people, which the warmest supporters of theatres, and espe- 
cially authors and managers, have claimed. But experience has 
convinced us, that many individual cases of good and of evil have 
been the result of “ seeing plays.’’ It is therefore, a matter of some 
consequence that plays should have a beneficial tendency, and that 
those who sustain the parts, give utterance to the sentiments ex- 
pressed, and enforce the moral inculeated by them, should not be 
in a situation to destroy any possible advantage which could accrue 
from their personation. ‘Thus, even the characters of performers 
are, to a certain degree, of public interest, and liable to public ani- 
madversion; and, though it would be very ridiculous to expect 
greater correctness from actors and actresses than from any other 
class of persons, it is not too much to require from them the avoid- 
ance of notorious profligacy and guilt; because the partial illusion 
of the scene is utterly incompatible with such delinquency. No 
one who has read or heard during the whole day the details of a 
man’s crimes ora woman’s shame, can go to the theatre at night and 
imbibe good impressions, from the former mouthing honourable 
principles, or the latter exhibiting virtuous actions. It is not from 
such tongues that the language of truth can come mended; nor by 
such examples that vice can be reproved; nor by such allies that 
the cause of morality can be advanced. The use, as well as the 
illusion, of the Stage, are, on the contrary, annihilated. 

These obvious general reflections are applicable to the Drama at 
all times; and it is, therefore, without reference to any particular 
period that we protest, in the name of the public, against the fit- 
ness of receiving moral instruction from recorded villany, or vir- 
tuous precept from undisguised harlotry. But such seems to be 
the new way of accomplishing the theatrical boast, the great end 
of the Drama, to ** reform the age!!”’ 

Having said so much on the chicf division of the question, and, 
as we think, demonstrated the inexpediency and indecency, as well 
as folly, of the course recently pursued by our national theatres, 
we shall advert to the late instances which have aflorded managers 
so fatal an opportunity of contributing to the decline of the Drama 
and the ruin of the Stage, by holding up vice to encouragement, 
and giving a premium upon that line of conduct which is diametri- 
cally opposite to all the alleged merits of the profession. If they 
are right in stimulating and making a market of a morbid taste, we 
must hereafter be spared the pretension and cant to which we have 
been so long accustomed from them; and, without being puritans, 
be compelled to acknowledge that there is more force than we 
imagined in the religious objections which have been brought for- 
ward against play-houses. 

As affecting morals, there is a strong similarity between the 
cases of Mr. Kean and Miss Foote—a similarity which makes it 
perfectly ridiculous that the one should be hooted from the stage 
at Drury Lane, and the other be rewarded with an oyation at Co 
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vent Garden. We can readily understand why the former act of 
justice was executed, but can assign no reason whatever for the 
jatter act of sheer absurdity. If we look at the relative position of 
the parties, this will the better appear. Both have, by being be- 
fore the legal tribunals of the country, obtained an unenviable no- 
toriety. Kean, as the injurer of his friend, and Foote, as an in- 
jured female. Kean was punished for his offence, by a fine of 
£800; Foote was compensated for the loss she had suflered, by an 
award of £3000. So far they are seen in partially agreeing, and 
also partially different lights; and twice twelve citizens, upon oath, 
administered separate sentences, so as to satisfy every bearing of 
their relations towards the individuals who were implicated with 
them in the transactions legally decider. 

Kean was punished because he had wronged another; Foote was 
enriched because another had wronged her. But, as between the 
public and these performers, the fair and commou-sense effect of 
the verdicts are widely dissimilar. Having endured the stigma of 
the law, could no more restore Kean to credit, than having received 
the compensation of the law, could entitle Foote to increased po- 
pular favour and fortune. Yet Kean and his partizans have the 
folly to say, that he ought not to be tried twice for the same of- 
fence, just as if punishment, not only expiated crime, but wiped 
away odium and restored the culprit to all his social privileges: 
and the applauders of Foote contend, that because she was not so 
tad as her theatrical rival, her comparative degradation recom- 
mends her to be made a stage star, to have her wages augmented 
from nine to twenty” guineas per week, and her appearance (after 
being puffed for a month in bills and newspapers) hailed as a tri- 
umph of innocence and virtue over persecution. 

Let us illustrate these points a little. Suppose a fellow who 
kept tolerably decent company, or even the company of roisting, 
swaggering, pot-house associates, were to be detected in the com- 
mission of a petty larceny, and whipped through the town as a 
thief: well, could it be thought quite proper, that this said exposed 
character should return among his comrades with his back bloody 
from the hangman’s lash, and boldly sit down among them again, 
as if nothing had happened; because, forsooth, he had been’ punish- 
ed once, and it would be cruel and unjust to punish him a second 
time? Ilas the scourging from east to west so purified him, that he 
is to be at once restored to his former station? The doctrine is 
monstrous. But, say the apologists for demoralization, “ Would 
you carry your resentment so far as to pursue the criminal for life? 
Would you, for example, drive Kean from the stage forever, and 
blast all his future prospects? or, if only banished for a time, would 
that alter the complexion of his guilt?’’ To this we reply, that we 
would not devote any human being to perpetual infliction for any 


* The lady herself, we hear, thought her attractions so much augmented by the 
eclat, that she modestly demanded twenty-five!!! 
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merely moral offence, however heinous: but, before we granted 
entire oblivion, we would demand some signs of deference to pub- 
lic opinion and public decency. We would not have the bloody 
back to out-brave both: let the cicatrices be healed; let a period 
of retirement, if it does not mend the individual, at least leave 
room for the delusion, that he may have had some compunctious 
visitings and repented ; and then, we are sure, British justice would 
be abundantly tempered with British mercy. 

Again, in the other instance, what has been done to warrant the 
shameful prostitution of the play bills and newspapers to pander to 
the attractions of Saturday’s Letitia Hardy? Has Miss Foote ex- 
tended her comie powers by rehearsing the Double Dealer off the 
stage? or improved the effects of her simplicity and artless appear- 
ance, by the exposure of her share in the cunning farce of “ Two 
Strings to your Bow?” No: all that has happened since she was a 
modest-looking, sweet, unimpeached actress, at a moderate salary, 
is, that she has been proved to be something like what O¢hello de- 
mands to have his wife proved; and that, for certain circumstances 
arising from this state of things, she has got a solid golden egg of 
the value of three thousand pounds, out of that species of animal 
which lays such eggs. Betrayed by natural guardians, and beset 
by seduction, we are inclined to pity this fair and frail creature; 
but the duplicity exhibited in the denouement; the correspond- 
ence with one man, while on the eve of having offspring to another; 
the extreme worldliness of the whole transaction; the want of 
heart, of even misplaced affection, and of passionate love—those 
palliatives and excuses for all such errors—if they have not taken 
the case out of the pale of compassion, cannot surely be held up as 
entitling it to triumphant distinction and pecuniary reward. What 
would not recommend a housemaid, ought not to advance an ac- 
tress; yet a poor menial would be turned away from her place, for 
what has raised Miss Foote to the top price in her profession—the 
profession which constitutes the mirror of the times, and, proh 
pudor! the school of morals. We wish to be clearly understood 
on this point; and therefore beg to retouch our view of it. Every 
man must look at Miss Foote’s aberration with compassionate, 
and, we will almost say, kindly, feelings; and had her betrayer 
tried one of his amateur performances, we would have hissed him 
trom the scene like Kean. But this affords no ground for the ruinous 
precedent, that incontinency renders a woman more valuable to 
the Stage and more acceptable to the audience. To raise a profit 
on loss of reputation, is a novelty in the annals of the Drama, and 
a strange perversion of popular ethics. For, if one instance is 
good in this respect, why not another? Why not run the race for 
attractions of the same description, as for first-rate Tragedians and 
Comedians? Why not Drury Lane and Covent Garden compete 
for the production upon the boards, of Harriette Wilson, the fame 
of whose obscene memoirs at this moment, must, in such a line, 
render her the brightest ornament of the theatre, and the most po- 
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tent magnet of the treasury; where it is as well known, as by the 
Roman Emperor, that gold from the impurest source smells as sweet 
as from the cleanest. 

In fine, we consider the course now pursued by the Managers 
of our two great national and patently protected houses, to be de- 
cidedly opposed to propriety and decorum, and subversive of all 
the best interests and beneficial ends of dramatic representations. 
When the one theatre is visited, not for the sake of listening to the 
performances, but for the purpose of riot, and applying every shock- 
ing speech put into the mouth of a tyrant or villain to the situation 
of the actor who delivers them;—and the other theatre is crowded, 
not to reap any lesson from the scene, but to applaud every arch 
and wanton turn in the dialogue which relates to Maria Foote and 
her paramours, it is, beyond measure, absurd to pretend that the 
stage is not diverted from its original destination, and made a place 
dangerous to youth, inconsistent with modesty, and injurious to 
the public morals.—Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 
DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Or this extraordinary man, we could say much, that would be 
new to his countrymen; but, our limits will not permit of our do- 
ing it, worthily, now. We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to 
a few remarks; one or two short anecdotes; and a faithful ac- 
count, of his philosophical pretensions. His life, partly written 
by himself, is, or should be, in the hands of every young person. 
It isa plain, homely narrative; remarkable for candour, sincerity, 
and good common sense. The style is clear, strong, and simple. 

His Philosophical, Moral, Political, and Humorous Essays, are 
pretty well known. A word or two, however, concerning each 
class—by way of correcting certain errors, which are continually 
repeated. 

The leading property of Dr. Franklin’s mind—great as it was— 
the faculty, which made him remarkable, and set him apart from 
other men ;—the generator, in truth, of all his power—was good 
sense—only plain, good sense—nothing more. He was not a man 
of genius; there was no brilliancy about him; little or no fervour; 
nothing like poetry, or eloquence: and yet—by the sole, untiring, 
continual operation of this humble, unpretending quality of the 
mind; he came to do more, in the world of sciénce; more, in 
council; more, in the cabinets of Europe, more, in the revolution 
of empires, (uneducated—or self-educated, as he was,) than five 
hundred others might have done; each with more genius; more 
fervour; more eloquence; and more brilliancy. 

He was born of English parents, in Boston, Massachusetts, New 
England, about 1706, we believe. When a lad, he ran away to 
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Ph'ladelphia. After a long course of self-denial, hardship, and 
wearying disappointment, which nothing but his frugal, temperate, 
courageous good sense carried him through, he came to be—suc- 
eessively,—a journeyman printer, (or pressman, rather, on ac- 
count ef his great bedily strength,)—in a London printing-office ;* 
—editor and publisher, at home, in Philadelphia, of many papers, 
which had a prodigious influence on the temper of his countrymen; 
agent, for certain of the colonies, to this government;—an author 
of celebrity ;—a philosopher, whose reputation has gone over the 
whole of the learned world—continually increasing, as it went; a 
very able negotiator;—a statesman ;—a minister plenipotentiary to 
France, of whose king he obtained, while the Bourbons were in 
their glory—by his great moderation, wisdom, and republican ad- 
dress, a treaty, which enabled our thirteen colonies of North Ame- 
rica to laugh all the power of Great Britain, year after year, to 
scorn ;—yes—and all these things, did Benjamin Franklin, by vir- 
tue alone, of his good common sense. 

He died, in 1790, * full of years, and full of honours;” the pride 
and glory of that empire, the very foundations of which, he had 
assisted in laying;—the very corner-stone of which, he had helped 
in to the appointed place, with his own powerful hands. He was 
one of the few—the priesthood of liberty—that stood up, undis- 
mayed, unmoved, while the ark of ¢hezr salvation thundered, and 
shook, and lightened in their faces;—putting all of them, their ve- 
nerable hands upon it, nevertheless; and abiding the issue, while 
the * Dect ARATION oF INDEPENDENCE” went forth, like the noise 
of trumpets, to the four corners of the earth. He lived, until he 
heard a warlike flourish echoing through all the great solitudes of 
America—the roar of battle, on every side of him—all Europe in 
commotion—her over-peopled empires riotous with a new spirit— 
his country quietly taking her place among the nations. What 
more could he wish?—Nothing. It was time to give up the ghost. 

He was a great—and, of @ourse—a good man. We have but few 
things to lay, seriously, to his charge—very few: and, after all, 
when we look about us; recollecting, as we do, the great good 
which he has done, every where; the little mischief that he has 
done—the less than little, that he ever meditated, any where—in 
all his life—to the cause of humanity—we have no heart—we con- 
fess it—again to speak unkindly of him. The evil that Benjamin 
Franklin did, in the whole of his fourscore years—and upward of 
life—was, in comparison with his good works, but as dust in the 
balance. 

In his personal appearance, a few years before his death, he was 
very much like Jeremy Bentham, as He is, now. 

In his moral temperament, he was altogether one of the old-fa- 
shioned Yankees—or New Englanders—for ¢hey only are Yankees: 


* The very press, at which he worked, is now in the possession of Messrs. Cox 
and Baylis—Grear Queey’s Srregr, Lincouy’s-Iyyx-Fiztvs—near the place where 
Dr. F. worked. 
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one of that peculiar people, who are somewhat over zealous of 
good works. Like his countrymen, he was cool, keen, firm, cau- 
tious, and benevolent: a man of few words; yet able, nevertheless, 
with a part of those few—hardly more than a dozen, or twenty, 
at one time—to overthrow all opposition—quiet a long debate— 
shame the talkative, and silence the powerful—in the state assem- 
bly, of which he was a member. 

By nature, perhaps, like George Washington, whose character, 
by the way, is greatly misunderstood, he was a man of strong pas- 
sions, which, after many years, by continual guardianship, trial, 
and severe discipline, he had brought entirely under his control. 
This, we say positively, was the character of Washington: this, 
we 4elieve to have been the character of Franklin. 

We happen to know something of the Doctor’s determination, 
however, in two cases; both growing out of the same event, where 
the natural temper of the man broke out—blazed up, like a smo- 
thered fire—became visible, as it were, all at once, in spite of 
himself. Some time in the year 1767, or 8, he was in this coun- 
try, acting as agent for some of our Transatlantic possessions. The 
troubles had already begun, there. One day, he went before the 
Privy Council, as agent, with a petition from the assembly of 
Massachusetts; or, more carefully speaking—one day, when a pe- 
tition from the provincial assembly of Massachusetts-Bay, already 
presented by him, was taken up. He was treated with great in- 
dignity—insulted—grossly abused, by the Solicitor General, Wed- 
derbourne. He bore it, without any sign of emotion. All eyes 
were upon him. No change, or shadow of change, went over his 
face. His friends were amazed at his forbearance. They wonder- 
ed at his equanimity—they were almost ready to reproach him for 
it. Such untimely selfcommand could only proceed from indif- 
ference to the great cause—or—so they thought—/rom a strange 
moral insensibility. On his way from the place of humiliation, 
they gathered about him. He stopped—he stood still—his man- 
ner—look—voice—were those of a man, who has quietly concen- 
trated every thought, every hope, under heaven—all his energies 
—upon a single point.—“ His MASTER SHALL PAY FOR IT,” said 
he, and passed on. 

The other circumstance grew out of the same affair. Asa mark 
of especial consideration, for the Privy Council, the Doctor appear- 
ed before them, in a superb dress, after the court fashion of the 
time. He wore it bravely—he looked uncommonly well in it. 
Finding, however, that his courtly garb, thus chosen, thus worn, 
had been of no avail, as a refuge or shelter, to him; that, on the 
contrary, it had only made him a better mark, and exasperated his 
adversary; that, worse than all, his considerate loyalty had been 
misunderstood, for a piece of dirty adulation; or, worse yet,—for 
a piece of wretched foppery—he went, on leaving the Council, 
straightway home; threw the dress aside; and, from that hour, 
never wore it again, till the day, on which he went, with full 

Vox. VI. No. 34.—Museum. 2Z 
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power, into the court of the Bourbons, fo sign the trealy between 
France and /lmerica—the Uxvrev States or America! What 
must have been his feelings!—That paper gave the death blow to 
British dominion over the Western world. It was done—the 
threat was accomplished: Franklin was at peace with himself: the 
majesty of Great Britain had paid—bitterly paid, for the insolence 
of the Solicitor General. 

It was while preparing himself, on this very occasion, for his 
appearance at Versailles, among the pride and flower of the French 
nobility, that a little circumstance oceurred, which the Doctor was 
fond of relating, all his life,, as finely characteristic of the French 
temper—full of resource—tull of apology, such as it is—never to 
be taken by surprise. 

He had ordered a fechiouphis court-wig to be made for the occa- 
sion; desiring Monsicur le Perruquier, whatever else he did (for 
the Doctor had already heard something of these encumbraaces)— 
whatever else—to make it large enough. The wig was brought 
home, at a very late hour: nothing could be more stately, “ su- 
perb,” or ‘ magnificent.”,—But when he came to try it on, the 
Doctor, otherwise the patient—found it insupportably tight. He 
complained: Monsieur le Perruquier bowed. He remonstrated— 
grew red in the face—the Perruquier bowed again.—‘“ It is too 
small, sir—too small entirely,’’ said Franklin—* altogether toe 
small, sir.”’—**.dpres tout,’’ answered Monsieur le Perruquier, 
cutting a light pigeon-wing before the Doctor—* pres tout, 
Monsieur, ce n'est pas la perruque, qui est trop petite; c’est la 
tele, qui est trop grosse.”’—The Frenchman, with all his polite- 
ness, however, did not say, or think of saying—e’est la tete, qui 
est trop grande. If he had, perhaps the Doctor would have borne 
the head-ach more quietly. 

But enough. Turn we now to his Purtosopnicat. Essays. 
These are plain, dowaright, sensible papers, wherein all the world 
may see, that nothing is done for display; nothing for effect; no- 
thing, without a serious consideration. The Doctor lays down, 
throughout, no proposition—strongly—positively—unless where 
he is justified by his own repeated, personal experience. He takes 
nothing for granted; he simply records the progress of his own 
experiments; putting his queries modestly—never flying off into 
hy pothesis—and reserving his conjectures, for their proper place— 
a memorandum-book. It is gratifying to follow such a man; to 
observe his holy caution—his awful regard for truth, whatever may 
come of it—his faculty of explanation, which, half a century ago, 
when most of the subjects, upon which he wrote, were little un- 
derstood, made whatever he thought as intelligible to other men, 
as if they themselves had also thought it. 

In electricity, his bold, adventurous course of experiment, cannot 
be over-praised. It was unspeakably daring—sublime. It led, in 
every part of the globe, to fearless inquiry ; a more intrepid zeal; 
a more peremptory mode of interrogating the dapgerous clement: 
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—it led, in short, every where, to noble adventures; brave expe- 
riments; rational doctrines; useful discoveries :—and, after seventy 
years of jealous, continual examination, has obtained, except in a 
few particulars, for Ais theory —that of the self-educated American 
—a decided, open, almost universal preference among the philoso- 
phers of Europe. 

To Franklin we owe the Anow/ledge, that electricity and light- 
ning are similar. He proved it; showed others how to prove it; 
and formed, without assistance, thereupon a scientific theory, 
which continues, of itself, to explain the principal phenomena of 
thunder storms—lightning—and electricity. It had been suspected, 
before, by the Abbe Nolet; but, in throwing out his conjecture, 
the Abbe, himself, attached no value to it; and, without a question, 
had no idea of any method, by which the truth of it could be 
shown. It was only one of those accidental vague thoughts, con- 
tinually to be met with in the works of brilliant, flighty men, for 
whom the world are claiming the honour of all our discoveries— 
all our inventions—all our improvements—one after the other, as 
fast as they appear: as if to imagine were the same as to invent, or 
make:—as if to dream were to demonstrate :—as if to talk, without 
knowing why, of an idle, strange possibility, were to establish a 
great, useful truth:—as if a poet were a mathematician:—as if a 
writer, who may have said a century ago, on seeing the top of a 
tea-kettle forced off, or a coffee-pot nose explode in the fire—that, 
after a time, the smoke of water might be turned, perhaps, to ac- 
eount—were to have the credit, now, off our great steam discove- 
ries:—nay, as if we ourselves, who, in our soothsaying capacity, 
now whisper, that, perhaps, the time will come, when star-light 
will be for sale in the jewellery-shops: put up, in lumps of erystal, 
for the rich—in plebeian glass, for the poor: when there will be 
turnpikes over the sea: when butterfly dust will be in common use 
among the miniature painters: when the better half, in truth, of 
all mankind, will be for ever on the wing—each in her airs, lite- 
rally, all the day long, in good weather—ostrich plumage at her 
back, instead of her head—more flighty than ever—not merely co- 
quetting, but angelicising with men—floating and flying literally ; 
not figuratively :—when—but we pass over the elixir of life—the 
philosopher-stone—perpetual motion—the art of navigating the 
skies in soap or silk bubbles:—As if wr, by reason of two or three 
audacious conjectures, were to have the credit hereafter, of all the 
discoveries that may be made in the matters or things, whereabout 
we have been gussipping. 

To Franklin we owe the first idea of the plus and minus; or, 
in other words, of the positive starr. of electricity, and of the ne- 
gative. M. Du Faye had previously seen a type, or shadow of 
the truth, in the two kinps of electricity, which he called vitreous 
and resinous: but, instead of pursuing the inquiry, or urging others 
to pursue it, he threw by his original idea, as erroneous. It fell 
into neglect. Franklin took it up anew, pursued it; obtained a re- 
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sult, which enabled him to solve a multitude of problems—that of 
the Leyden jar, among others—which had puzzled, for a long 
time, all the schools of Europe.—This discovery, by the way, is 
claimed for Dr. Watson.—A single fact will show, with what pro- 
priety. The paper of Dr. Franklin is dated July 11, 1747: that 
of Dr. Watson, Jan. 21, 1748. 

To Franklin, moreover, do we owe the consummation of proof 
respecting the sameness of electricity and lightning. He had pre- 
viously discovered (what has been claimed for T. Hopkinson; but 
upon what grounds we do not know) the power of points upon 
electric matter. The first experiment, on Dr. Franklin’s plan, 
was made, in 1752, at Marley, near Paris, under the direction of 
M. D’Alibard. About a month after this, Franklin obtained a like 
result, in Philadelphia, by using a kite. 

So, too, the discovery of ascending thunder has been claimed 
for the Abbe Bertholon, whose paper was published in 1776. 
Franklin’s letter declaring the fact, and accounting for it, is dated 
in September, 1753. 

After this, followed a series of minor discoveries; experiments; 
and explanations of electrical phenomena; for most of which Dr. 
Franklin has now full credit over Europe; and if he had not, here 
is no place—this is no time—for doing justice to all parties. 

Pass we on, therefore, to his Potrricat Essays; merely re- 
marking, by the way, that while he was ransacking the skies; 
meddling with government; plucking down, literally, the thunders 
of both upon his head; he found leisure, with a few hints, to get 
up a set of musical glasses: to invent a stove, now in general use 
throughout America: to construct his lightning rods: give laws 
for swimming, which are inestimable; establish a plan for libraries, 
which has been followed every where:—* &c. &c. &c.”’ 

The political papers of Dr. Franklin are worthy of great praise. 
They are profound, comprehensive, statesman-like. He saw, with 
a clear eye, the policy of nations; foretold, with surprising accu- 
racy, certain great political changes, which took, and are taking 
place. By his ‘ Canada pamphlet,’”’ he mainly contributed, while 
the elder Pitt was minister, to provoke that magnificent, bold en- 
terprise, which ended in the complete, and perpetual overthrow of 
the French power, throughout all North America. 

We have good reason to believe that he had a share in Paine’s 
powerful book,—** The Rights of Man.”’ He had, also, the hardi- 
hood, in 1785, when the whole coast of his country, from Georgia 
to Maine, was ready to swarm out with privateers, at a day’s no- 
tice, in case of war; when the United States of America had no 
navy; ari, of course, no means of annoyance 4ué privateers—to 
come out openly—denounce privateering; and call it, in so many 
words, little better than piracy. A word of this, while passing.— 
Mr. Monroe, and other leading political men of the United States, 
have begun to talk the same language—wherefore, a hint or two for 
them, before it is too late. Make war upon private property any 
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where, at sea, or on shore; and private property will immediately 
become a species of public property. It will belong no more to 
individuals—but, altogether, to communities. Every eapture will 
be the loss of some insurance company. ‘The loss, therefore, will 
come upon the whole nation, without working the destruction of 
individuals, who are helpless. It is, therefore, not so much a ques- 
tion of humanity, in a time of warfare—whether you will, or will 
not, assail private property—whether you will, or will not, spare 
the merchant, as it is of sound policy. The true question is this, 
for every people: are we—taking all the mischief into view—are 
we to gain or lose by privateering?—A cowardly, cruel, piratical 
temper, is generated by it: property acquired by lawless adven- 
ture, is prettty sure to be wasted in debauchery or extravagance: 
great mischielf—great profligacy—great interraption to the sober 
productive habits of a people, are likely to follow :—Privateersmen 
are a species of pirate. Granted—granted. But, after all, if you 
have no other way of defending yourself—no other way of driving 
your adversary to terms—why not let loose even the pirate upon 
him? or—why restrain the pirate?—Self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. The enemy of your enemy is your friend—so far. 

Doctor Franklin was a bold advocate for the Indians: at a time, 
when they had hardly another white advocate upon the whole earth. 
He wrote in their behalf, like a philosopher—like a man—like a 
Christian. Some of his opinions, by the way, may be found in se- 
veral of our date works—(very date, some of them)—upon the 
North American savages. Vide Hunter’s Narrative, Colburn’s 
Magazine, &c. &e. 

Till of late, it has been a habit with all the white Americans, to 
abuse and belie their copper-coloured brethren. Up to the time of 
Dr. Franklin, this habit was universal. After him, followed Ram- 
say, with a voice, like that of a trumpet, in their behalf; Irving, 
(see Knickerbocker—Introd.) with a brave, manly heart—a steady 
look—and a powerful arm—but only for a few hours; Neal, who 
has never sheathed his weapon, for nearly eight years; a multitude 
of young writers, who are now tilting away, in behalf, not so much 
of the red Americans—their countrymen—as of themselves. They, 
the latter of these, are in the saddle, not because they understand, 
or care for the merits of the controversy; not because they pity 
the red men, or would atone for the outrage that has been heaped 
upon them, year after year; not because they care two-pence about 
Indians, or any thing else--except a week or two of newspaper 
popularity; but because it is now the fashion to be philanthropical. 

So, too, in the slave trade—Franklin showed himself to be the 
same friend of humanity. A paper of his, purporting to be the 
arguments of a Barbary slave-holder, in justification of himself and 
others, for holding white Christian slaves in captivity—but, in truth, 
being a fine parody upon the speech of Mr. Jackson, a Georgia 
slave-holder, in Congress—contains a masterly refutation of the ar- 
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guments generally used by the southern planters of the United 
States. 

Moreover—if any political economist of this day, will turn to a 
paper of Dr. F.’s, entitled, * Positions to be examined;’’ or to 
another concerning *“‘ Embargoes, Corn Laws, &c.’’—he will be 
amazed, we are sure. The science of political economy, he will 
find, has made much less progress, than he could have believed, 
since the days of Benjamin Franklin. 

Of his humorous essays, we have only to say, that every body 
has heard of them. A part of his papers have been translated into 
all the languages of Europe, some into Latin. His “ Poor Ri- 
chard,’’ and “ Whistle,”’ are two of a multitude, which have done, 
we believe, incalculable good, in our language, at least.—Black- 
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SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
On Asphyxia by Strangulation. 

I. Segalas has established, by a considerable number of experi- 
ments, which he communicated to the Philomathie Society, in the 
month of August last, 1. That the death which succeeds the me- 
ehanical obstruction of the trachea is more or less protracted, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the atmosphere in which it is pro- 
duced, the species of animal strangled, and especially its age; a 
young animal resisting it longer than an older: 2. That, in these 
different circumstances, the obstruction of the trachea in mammi- 
fera is followed by a more protracted death, when, after having 
produced it, the thorax of the animal is opened in such a manner 
as to admit the air into contact with the external surface of the 
lungs: 3. That every operation which, without hurting the central 
organs of sensation and circulation, and without allowing a great 
part of the blood to escape, damages a great number of capillary 
blood-vessels, equally retards death following obstruction of the 
trachea; that, for example, on skinning guinea-pigs, small cats, 
small dogs, &c. as also on laying bare the abdominal viscera by a 
crucial incision, the symptoms of life are prolonged in these ani- 
mals.—F rom these facts M. Segalas has drawn the following con- 
elusions: The lungs in mammifera are not the exclusive seat of 
respiration; the oxygenation of the blood appears, as is also de- 
monstrated with regard to the transpiration and disengagement of 
carbonic acid, to be the joint production of all the cutaneous and 
mucous surfaces which are in contact with the air, and which are 
not removed from its action by too thick an epidermis, or by too 
dense a pile. Consequently M. Segalas is not disinclined to be- 
lieve, that the prerogative which man possesses of surviving pro- 
longed asphyxia, depends, at least in part, upon the naked state of 
the skin, the thinness of the epidermis, and the great number of 
capillary blood-vessels which are found in this envelop.—£dinh. 
Philos. Journ. 
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STANZAS. 


“ And art thou gone! Ah! life was never made 
For one like thee !" 


{ trrn’p into the olive grove 
Where first I said my vow of love; 

The leaves were fresh; the flowers were fair, 
As in our first sweet wand’ring there. 

And as I look’d on the blue sky, 

And saw the gem-clear stream pass by, 
How did I wish that, like these, fate 

Had formed the heart inanimate. 

Ani all around was breath and bloom, 
And colour’d lamps of rich perfume 
Flowers mixed with the green leaves, and made 
A varied light amid the shade. 

It seem’d like wrong that they could be 
So fair, and yet not fair for thee! 

I thought upon thy tenderness, 

No chance could change, no wrong make less, 
When madden’d brain, and tortur’d mind, 
Made even me almost unkind 

To one, for whom I would have given 

A death-bed certainty of Heaven ! 

I thought on the sweet smile, which stole 
Amid the tempest of my soul, 

And, like the moonlight on the tide, 
Smooth’d what was rough to all beside. 
And then I thought how, day by day, 

I mark’d some fresh sign of decay, 

Upon the cheek, upon the brow, 

Which only thou wouldst not allow; 

The temple, where the veins shone through, 
The clearness of the eyes’ deep blue, 
Like stars, whose brightest rays have met, 
For one last blaze betore they set; 

And, when I wept this worst of ill, 

To find a ruin deeper still— 

To leave thee, or to see thee die, 

In the last wants of poverty. 

We parted, dear one; thou wast left, 

Of him thou hadst so lov’d bereft, 

To coldness, misery, and pain, 

All the worn heart endures in vain, 

And yet too gentle to complain ; 

Left, ‘mid the cold and proud—behind— 
Friends even more than fate unkind; 

And then, thy solitude of death, 

No lip to catch thy parting breath, 

No clasp, fond as that it would press 

Life to stay for love’s last caress ; 

And then, the vears of toil and care 

Thy gentleness had had to bear; 

All, all the faithlessness and wrong 

That have pursu’d my path so long; 
Desolate, as I feel alone, 

How can | weep that thou art gone?—L, E. L, Lond. Lit. Guz 
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I am just returned from visiting two of those magnificent edifices 
to which modern luxury has given birth, and which are certainly 
very notable signs of the times. I mean the Club-houses, of which 
the University and Union are the handsomest of the more recent 
ones, and indeed fairly challenge admiration as beautiful structures 
and highly ornamental to the metropolis. The interior does not 
deceive expectation; and the stranger who is conducted through 
these noble buildings is struck by the combination of elegance and 
splendour, comfort and luxury, which they undoubtedly display. 
In the University Club, more particularly, the eye of taste is gra- 
tified by the grandeur and magnificence of the design, the extreme 
beauty of the decoration, the tasteful and judicious selection of the 
colours, which produce such warmth and richness of effect; while 
the perfect harmony of the whole must completely satisfy the most 
critical observer that full justice has been done to this part of the 
plan. What a delicious place of resort is this Club! what a charm 
is comprehended in that library (which only wants the addition of 
books), where the very chairs seem to woo you to sit down—where 
the handsome inkstands of ample dimensions entreat you to be cre- 
ative and to shed their contents, not upon the soft rich carpet which 
is spread for the student’s feet, (and on which those feet fall with a 
tread as noiseless as upon the mossy turf,) but on the quires of gilt- 
edged paper which solicit his attention, peeping forth from the 
morocco-bound blotting-books which are profusely scattered around. 
Here indeed is space for study, room for thought. Or does the 
student wish to beguile an idle hour with the lighter page of ephe- 
meral production ?—all the periodical publications court his choice, 
while newspapers in abundance offer him tittle-tattle, and polities 
of every kind and shape and shade, so that he cannot fail to suit 
his taste, on whatever pattern his political creed may chance to be 
cut. If we proceed to the drawing-room, we are struck with the 
luxurious elegance of its furniture. Those chairs, those sofas, those 
mirrors. —Heavens! for what order of beings is all this intended? 
Surely for the highest circle of male and female society that Lon- 
don aflords—where the lady patroness is of the blood royal, collect- 
ing around her the é¢/ife of that society, and where the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul may be reciprocally enjoyed by both 
sexes: the one bringing to the common stock solid learning, ele- 
gant literature, and high breeding; the other contributing all the 
agremens of polished female society in the highest state of culti- 
vation. Nothing is less intended than any such scheme. All this 
expenditure of money, all this display of architectural talent, and 
upholsteral taste, is solely dedicated to the use of a certain set of 
men, whose claim to election consists in their being sons of one or 
other of our two prolific almz matres, and who have the privilege 
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of paying for their dinner or breakfast at this club whenever dis- 
posed to do so. Such is the rage for luxury and expense in the 
present day, that it is difficult to meet with a man now who does 
not belong to one or other of these Sybarite temples; all classes of 
men, under all circumstances, are desirous of belonging to them, 
and as eager to have their names enrolled in the band of the pri- 
vileged, as the first nobleman in the land. And yet the entrance 
and annual subscription are in themselves no trifles to a man of 
limited income; but this does by no means prevent the country 
clergyman residing on a small living, from being fired with the 
ambitious wish of occasionally inhabiting those stately apartments 
on a footing with the highest ranks. He squeezes out the neces- 
sary ten guineas per annum; in return for which he has the gra- 
tification of eating a plain dinner, and swallowing a small quantity 
of wine, within the precincts of a palace, and seeing Lord A. and 
the Hon. Mr. B. pass in and out before his eyes, or seated at their 
costly repasts in the same room with him; and after a week or 
fortnight’s expensive residence in London, for the advantage of 
frequenting the club to which he belongs (and where perhaps he 
has not half a dozen acquaintance to make it agreeable even as a 
rallying point) he returns into the country to his small parsonage, 
his homely parlour, and bachelor’s fare, with feelings, I should 
shrewdly suspect, of no renewed contentment or invigorated cheer- 
fulness. What do the ladies say to these expensive and exclusive 
establishments—these tempting resorts of idleness and ennui? 
Just what might have been expected: it is impossible that they 
should cast a favourable eye upon them, and they are accordingly, 
one and all, hostile to this new and fast-spreading mania for asso- 
ciation amongst the men, and they look with a very jealous eye at 
the multiplication of these edifices, which they naturally consider 
the strong holds of rebellion against female sway and petticoat in- 
fluence. The matronly faction are loudly indignant, affirming that 
the direct consequence of these clubs is to corrupt the principles 
and unsettle the habits of their husbands; while the spinster sect, 
in the violence of their alarm, frankly declare that the tendency 
of them is to prevent their getting any husbands at all. This is 
indeed a serious charge, and it must be confessed is not without 
colour of justice. A luxurious kind of life is by these establish- 
ments made accessible to persons who would, in any other mode, 
be excluded by the compass of their pockets from indulging in a 
species of refinement to which they have no just claim, and by 
means of this indulgence, tastes and habits of expense are created, 
which must be highly prejudicial to sober matrimonial views; for 
the young man who has been accustomed to set a high value upon the 
enjoyments of his “ club” will be hardly equal to the effort of fore- 
going them, should the sacrifice become necessary in the cause of 
matrimony. It must be allowed to be the worst possible school 
for bachelors, and for married men not less so; and I think I may 
venture confidently to predict that their ill effects will become 
Vox. VI. No. 34.—Museum. 3A 
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pretty evident at no very distant period. I believe no one will 
seriously defend these institutions on the ground of their being 
friendly to the purposes of learning. It is hardly to be supposed 
that grown gentlemen, just emancipated from the trammels of the 
University, will come up to town to resume their studies and take 
further degrees in Pall Mall East; or that members of a maturer 
age will recommence such a course of application as shall endanger 
the stability of the roofs of their new edifices, had they been con- 
structed under a similar spell with the demolished study of Friar 
Bacon at Oxford. I understand that the clubs are considered as 
places of rendezvous, as points of union for acquaintance, and for 
the merest lounging and idleness. <A friend of mine (a very sin- 
gular and whimsical person) who belongs to almost every institu- 
tion of the kind in London, and who has been on that account 
styled by his witty familiars the Knave of Clubs, honestly assured 
me that, as to reading being carried on within those precincts, he 
did not believe that a single individual of the whole community, 
in resorting thither, had it even in their remotest contemplation: 
that for his own part, he never could, in spite of the fascinating 
preparations, sit down to write so much as his letters there, but in- 
variably adjourned to his lodgings for that purpose, situated per- 
haps in some obscure street, and most probably on very neighbourly 
terms with the moon. When I visited the University Club, the 
rooms were very empty, and in these noble apartments were 
chiefly to be seen groups of visiters under the guidance of some 
member, who was doing the honours with evident complacency. 
In the evening, indeed, 1 am informed, the attendance is by no 
means deficient, and for a pretty obvious reason: the attractions 
of play will always suffice to draw a multitude together, independ- 
ently of the elegance of the place of meeting. 

I could not for my soul help regretting, as we proceeded from 
room to room, the application, or misapplication rather, of so much 
money; nor was it possible to avoid wishing that the wealthy con- 
federates had combined their funds in aid of some useful or benevolent 
design—some charity which would endure to the end of time, a liv- 
ing monument of their liberality —imparting comfort and blessing to 
generations yetunborn. I could notrefrain from imagining the widow, 
or the orphan, the deaf and dumb, or that benighted child of wo 
the indigent blind, or the houseless wanderer, rescued from misery, 
shame, and death, and living innocently and happily in an asylum 
built for their accommodation—or a refuge perhaps for the inno- 
cent destitute, who, I believe, are the only class of people unpro- 
vided for by the charitable institutions of London. I pictured their 
cheerful faces, and merry voices resounding through the build- 
ing—a plain and unadorned structure. The reality before me was 
fading from my sight, and the scene of my fancy was growing more 
distinct upon the mental tablet, when the figure of a modern Ex- 
quisite, stretched upon a sofa, and reflected in a magnificent mir- 
ror opposite, dissipated my reverie, and so completely ruffled the 
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current of my ideas that I could not resume them, but was fain to 
lament, like Alnasehar, over the brittle foundation of my visionary 
edifice. With these feelings of hostility warring in my breast, it 
was almost with a malicious satisfaction that I witnessed the ef- 
fects of the grand rout given by the University Club to the Duch- 
ess of Gloucester, who was invited to see the building, and in ho- 
nour of whom about three thousand persons were also asked, being 
nearly three times as many as could be accommodated with any 
degree of convenience. It was a brilliant scene both within and 
without, and the company had ample leisure, during their long 
and tedious journey thither, to contemplate the dehors of the place 
they were so anxious to reach; and never did greater anxiety ap- 
pear io prevail than on this occasion to achieve ?impossible, and 
to arrive atthe door of the club-house. But eagerness and impa- 
tience were all thrown away; the thing was only to be accomplish- 
ed by sitting contentedly for hours blocked up by innumerable 
earriages, the helpless tenants of which were condemned to await 
their turn to approach a foot nearer to the object of their wishes, 
which glittering with spiendid light, and directing their course, 
shone upon them from afar ‘‘ the cynosure”’ of every eye. And as 
they gradually approached inch by inch nearer to the desired goal, 
they had the mortification to distinguish plainly the figures of the 
happy mortals who by good fortune had arrived early, and whose 
plumes were seen to nod at each other, and diamonds to exchange 
their blazing glances, with cruel distinctness; whilst they were still 
doomed, though so near, to linger out the precious moments in an 
agony of inevitable delay; and many had the chagrin to fiad, when 
at length the blissful moment of admission arrived, that the Duchess 
had been gone some time. For myself, having played the hum- 
bler but more expeditious part of a pedestrian, I arrived at the 
club, and it was then only by dint of my utmost efforts that I 
reached the staircase, and had neither power nor ambition to get 
farther, but, placing myself on the steps, I saw and heard and suf- 
fered enough. The squeezing, the pushing, the fainting, the scream- 
ing, were abundant. Ladies lost their beaux, and were separated 
from their friends the whole night; some their ornaments, many 
of them various articles of their dress, which in every instance 
must have suffered irreparable damage by pressure and friction. 
“Twill trouble you for my gown,” cried a lady sharply to two 
gentlemen, who, in brushing by, had carried off between them the 
Jace-train of their neighbour’s petticoat, as unconsciously as the 
milkmaid sweeps away the cobweb from the dewy grass, as she 
steps briskly along at early dawn. The gentlemen (it was, alas! 
all they eould do) restored the gossamer to the rightful owner, With 
innumerable apologies, while the lady folded up the remnants of 
her robe, and pocketed the disaster with tolerable composure. 
Nor was it the flimsy articles of apparel alone that suffergd; flesh 
and blood had their full part in that evening’s rude cal. { 


saw a pretty young lady’s plump arm actually excoriated and bleed- 
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ing from the wounds inflicted by the ornaments of other females 
with which she had been brought into violent and involuntary con- 
tact. The confusion increased deli¢iously when the moment of 
departure came; and it was matter of no small amusement to see 
the contrast exhibited in the appearance of the same persons on 
their going in and coming out. What a change had the heat, the 
crowd, the suffocation, the jostling effected in the fairest faces!— 
the havock of years had taken place in that short time, on the de- 
spoiled beauties who had gone up all brilliancy and youth and sun- 
shine. But, if real charms suffered thus severely, borrowed ones 
had little chance in such a rout as the present. Rouge, wigs, 
curls, were all fairly rowfed. The confusion towards the last be- 
came general. Ladies, in default of their attendant swains, were 
to be heard bawling for their carriages: some worn out with the 
fatigue of standing for hours, took advantage of the company thin- 
ning a little, and the small space left thereby, to cast themselves 
down upon the carpet soft as moss, which must have been proud 
of its unwonted burden. One lady who scemed almost frantie with 
the difficulties she had encountered, flew to me an utter stranger, 
and entreated me to assist her to find her servants and carriage, at 
the same time seizing my arm with the greatest eagerness. But 
all is permitted on these occasions. I jumped up at once from the 
steps on which I had thought myself happy to obtain a seat, and 
immediately put myself into active operation; fortunately my zeal 
was crowned with speedy success, and, on seating my fair one in 
her carriage, was rewarded by so gracious an acknowledgment of 
my poor services that I felt them to be far overpaid. 

I have thus avowed myself decidedly inimical to these modern 
innovations, which I denounce as the crying evil of the times, as 
a fatal and insidious snare for the more sober part of the commu- 
nity, who may probably enter them at first from a natural wish to 
connect themselves still more closely with their late associates at 
“ollege, and a feeling of pride in being thus in some measure dis- 
tinguished from the common mass of mankind. But when this 
feeling is carried beyond the dictates of prudence and propriety, 
when it induces men to quit the sphere in which providence has * 
placed them, in order to offer at the shrine of luxury, it becomes 
an error of considerable magnitude; and to push the mania still 
further and to fritter away time and money in maintaining a rela- 
tion with many of these societies, is downright criminality. I al- 
most sympathized with the rather indelicate indignation of a lady of 
rank with whom I was conversing on the subject, and who at once and 
mogt unreservedly declared her absolute abhorrence of the very idea ° 
of the new clubs. On my expressing my admiration of the architeet’s 
share in these edifices, and asking if she had seen them, she cut me 
very short, protesting that “ nothing should induce her to go and see 
them iat slice considered them as the greatest nuisance of the age, 
that s eld them even in greater abomination than the gaming 
h—s (her ladyship pronounced with great energy and emphasis 
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the monosyllable which I think proper to leave as a blank in my 
page), to which people of character were deterred from going by a 
sense of shame and regard for their reputations; but that she con- 
sidered these ‘clubs’ as no other than ‘painted sepulchres:’ ”’ 
Here I was amazed at her ladyship’s acquaintance with Scripture 
phraseology, forgetting at the moment that a domestic chaplain re- 
sided in the house, who belonged to the Union, University, Alfred, 
Traveller’s, and who hopes to be one of the Atheneum also:—*“ as 
painted sepulechres, which gape with open mouths for all those 
who escape the less reputable snares; that they were mere traps 
for the idle and extravagant; and that whilst the men were thus 
engaged morning, noon, and night, excluding themselves from the 
beneficial effects of female society, and herding together in places 
of such dangerous resort, there could be no other conclusion of 
such a course of life, but their becoming totally spoiled for domestic 
habits.’’ Her ladyship’s idea of domestic life most probably repre- 
sented a gentleman’s giving his local habitation and his name to a 
young person bestowed upon him for that consideration, after which 
their living, in all essential respects, totally asunder, though under 
the same roof, would not at all disturb Lady ’s scheme of domes- 
ticeconomy. “ In fine,” continued she, “ the young men of the pre- 
sent day, if this system prevails, will be entirely given up to luxury, 
selfishness, and sensuality, if not to drinking and gaming, and will 
always remain averse to any ideas but those of miserable celibacy.” 
Here came “ the rub;’’ and the pith of the whole tirade (like a 
lady’s P.S.) was comprehended in the last word. Celibacy! of 
all the crimes which these unhappy clubs will have to answer, this 
was evidently the gravest, in Lady *s opinion; and the mur- 
der being now out, I was enabled to interpret very correctly the 
flush of virtuous indignation which a little too much heightened 
her ladyship’s otherwise judiciously chosen complexion; and had 
I even been less acute, the glance of anxiety and suppressed mor- 
tification, which, in stopping to take breath at the conclusion of 
her speech, she cast upon five very unattractive damsels (who 
were so indiscreet as to be all old enough at the same time to “be 
out’’?) would have betrayed the secret of her soul. These lasses 
stood to her in the relation of daughters, and it was incumbent on 
her to dispose of them to the best advantage; but her maternal 
cares were as yet unrewarded, she had found them heavy articles 
in the matrimonial market; and this failure had, no doubt, much 
contributed to clear her perception of the evil tendency of clubs, 
and had given additional acrimony to her remarks, i cordially 
agreed with her, and, following the train in which I perceived her 
sentiments to lie, I said it was no longer matter of wonder that 
young ladies of the highest merit remained single while such things 
were, and that, for myself. I heartily concurred in her ladyship’s 
dislike of such institutions. The+sympathy was graciously ac- 
cepted, and I was treated in return with a little peep behind the 
scenes, respecting the maternal difficulties to be encountered in the 
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pursuit of husbands. The badness of the times came in for a full 
share of the blame (by which I learnt that even a wife may be too 
dear). Quadrilles also bore a great proportion of responsibility, 
which, Lady assured me, were the worst speculation ever set 
en foot by matrimonial intriguantes. Many curious things I learnt 
en this occasion; but as I regarded the communication which passed 
as made in a moment of excited feeling, and in some degree confi- 
dential, I shall keep her ladyship’s counsel, which, to say truth, 
was just beginning to be a little fatiguing, when I was relieved by 
the entrance of one of those “ fortunate youths” who, being rich, 
independent, and unmarried, command at will the smiles of the 
salon. Lady ’s countenance at once brightened ; clubs, cares, 
complaints, were all forgotten in a moment, and her confidant into 
the bargain. Quickly perceiving therefore, but without the slight- 
est chagrin, that like every dog I had had my day, I took the op- 
portunity of bowing out, inwardly smiling, and not a little pleased 
that I owed to my want of metropolitan consequence this candid 
avowal of Lady ’s opinions. Had I been a few degrees higher 
in the scale of eligibility, not a syllable of the kind should | have 
heard; and instead of carrying away with me some new idea, I 
might have become the innocent victim of a well-laid mancuvre 
to secure my name and property, for one of the personally substan- 
tial, but pecuniarily slender Lady Maria or Lady Julia * * * *. 
At the bare idea of such an escape, I was not a little rejoiced to 


find myself safe at my hotel again; and though no¢ a member of 
the University, Union, United Service, Alfred, Traveller’s, or 
Athenzum Clubs, I felt at this moment peculiarly happy to lock 
the door of my apartment upon my single-blessedness.—New 
Monthly Mag. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


THE NIGHT-HAWK. 
Vox, et preterea nihil. 


Tar winds are pillowed on the waveless decp, 
And from the curtain’d sky the midnight moon 
Looks sombred o’er the forests great, that sleep 
Unstirring, while a soft melodious tune, 
Nature’s still voice, the lapsing stream, is heard, 
And ever and anon th’ unseen night-wandering bird 


An Arab of the air, it floats along, 
Enamour’d of the silence and the night, 
The tall pine tops, the mountains dim among, 
Aye wheeling on in solitary flight; 
Like an ungentle spirit earthwards sent, 
Yo haunt the pale-faced moon, a cheerless banishment 


A wild low sound—a melancholy cry, 
Now near, remoter now, and more remote; 
In the blue dusk, unseen, it journeys by, 
Loving amid the starlight calm to float; 
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Now sharp and shrill, now faint, and by degrees 
Fainter, like Summer winds that die ’mid leafy trees 


I listen—in the solitude I stand, 
The breathless hush of midnight—all is still ; 
Unmoved the valleys spread, the woods expand; 
There is a slumbering mist upon the hill ; 
Nature through all her regions seems asleep, 
Save, ever and anon, that wailing sound and deep. 


Doubtless, in elder times, unhallow’d sound! 
When Fancy rul’d the subject lands, and Fear, 
Some demon elf, or goblin shrieking round, 
Darkly thou smot’st on Superstition’s ear; 
The wild wood had its spirits, and the glen 
Teem’d with dim shapes, and shades inimical to men, 


Here, in this solitude all vast and void, 
Life seems a vision of the shadowy past, 
By mighty Silence swallow’d and destroy’d, 
And thou of living sounds the dirge, and last; 
Serencly quiet sleeps the moveless scene, 
As if, all discord o’er, mankind had never been. 


Nocturnal haunteryof the homeless sky, 
Most immateriafof terrestrial things! 
On the grey cloud in slumber canst thou lie; 
Or ’mid the flooding moonlight fold thy wings! 
*Mid shooting star-beams lovest thou to roam! 
This gross earth, sure, for thee is scarce a fitting home. 


Lovest thou, when storms are dark, and rains come down, 
When wild winds round lone dwellings moan and sigh, 
And night is hooded in its gloomiest frown, 
To mingle with the tempest thy lone cry, 
To pierce the rolling thunder-clouds, and brook 
The scythe-winged lightning’s glare with fierce unshrinking look’ 


On Summer’s scented eve, when fulgent skies 
The last bright traces of the day partook, 

And Heaven look’d down on earth with starry eyes, 
Reflected softly in the wimpling brook, 

Far, far above, wild solitary bird, 

Thy melancholy scream ’mid woodlands I have heard, 


And LU have heard thee when the wintry snow 
Mantled with chilling white the moonless vales, 
Through the drear darkness wander and fro, 
And mingling with the sharp and siging gales 
Thy wizard note—when Nature’s prostrate torm, 
In desolation sad, lay sunk beneath the storm. 


It is a sound most solemn, strange, and lone, 
That wildly talks of something far remote 
Amid the past—of something scarcely known— 
Of Time's most early voice a parted note— 
The echo of Antiquity,—the cry 
Of Ruin brooding o’er some Greatness doom’d to die. 


So parted from communion with mankind, 

So severed from all life and living sound, 
Calmly the solemnized and softened mind 

Sinks down, and dwells in pensive thought profound, 
On dreams of yore, on visions swept away, 
The loves and friendships warm of being’s early day. 
Most lonely voice! most wild unbodied scream! 

That hauntest thus the silent wilderness, 
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Thou tellest man that life is but a dream, 
Romantic as the tones of thy distress, 
Leaving on earth no lingering tract behind, 
And melting as thou meltest on the wind! 
Faint come the notes—thou meltest distant far, 
Scarce heard at intervals upon the night, 
Leaving to loneliness each listening star, 
The trees—the river—and the moonshine bright, 
And ’mid this stirless hush, this still of death, 
Heard in my bosom’s throb, and audible my breath. 
Lo! ’mid the Future dim, remote or near, 
Lurks in the womb of Time a dreadful day, 
When shuddering Earth an awful voice shall hear, 
And Ruin make the universe her prey, 
And Silence, when the pulse of Nature stills, 
tn viewless robe shall sit enthroned on smoking hilis! A 
{ Blackwood’s Edinb, Maz 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


THE OPERA. 


Attractions—Imitative Harmony. 


WE teel not a little gratified at having it in our power to divulge 
a few theatrical secrets as to the plans and prospects of the approach- 
ing season, relying upon the customary discretion of our fair read- 


ers that they shall not go any further, and convinced as we are that 
the management of the new directors will finally silence all cavils 
and competition. As to the hacknied objection that the dialogue 
is in a language which few understand, and still fewer can dis- 
tinctly hear, it is sufficient to answer with the gloomy Cromwell— 
‘So much the better, for whatever is in an unknown tongue cannot 
corrupt the morals of the people;’’ a praise by the by which cannot 
be conceded to the Beggars’ Opera, Tom and Jerry, and similar 
abominations. In vain may Pope exclaim, in allusion to the ap- 
proaching reign of dulness— 

“ Already Opemmmprepares the way, 

The sure fore er of her gentle sway: 

Teach thou the warbling Pubpbene to roar, 

And scream thyself as none e’er scream’d before !” 

To this unmeaning spleen of a bard who had either no ears or 
very long ones, may be opposed Voltaire’s praise of that entertain- 
ment: 

* Ou les beaux vers, la danse, la musique, 
L’art de tromper les yeux par les couleurs, 
L’art plus heureux de seduire les cours ; 
De cent plaisirs font un plaisir unique.” 

But a truce to the bards whose talent is in their heads, and come 
we to their saltatory rivals who achieve immortality by their heels. 
The success of the opera is now rendered certain by a very simple 
expedient—that of shortening the petticoats and lengthening the 
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dances. No bishop will be admitted unless he can give security for 
not objecting to any increase of his see, and prove himself not to be 
under petticoat government. A committee of six knights of the 
garter are to have the regulation of this delicate matter, with power 
to fix the ne p/us u/tra of the muslin skirt, as well as the diapha- 
neity of the material. To meet the great demand for pirouettes 
of longer continuance, figures dressed like dancers will be made 
to spin round by means of machinery, until the conclusion of the 
piece; and to gratify the rage for extraordinary jumps, Signor 
Kangarooni from Piedmont has undertaken to leap so high, that 
he shall not come down again until the audience particularly de- 
sire it. 

Every one has read of the celebrated chorus in Berenice, an 
opera brought out at Padua, which consisted of one hundred vir- 
gins, one hundred soldiers, one hundred horsemen in iron armour, 
forty cornets of horse, six trumpeters on horseback, six drummers, 
six ensigns, six sackbuts, six great flutes, six minstrels playing on 
Turkish instruments, six others on octave flutes, six pages, three 
serjeants, six cymbalists, twelve huntsmen, twelve grooms, six 
coachmen for the triumph, six others for the procession, two lions 
led by two Turks, two elephants by two others, and sundry two 
and four legged and nondescript beings to complete the list of the 
choristers. With the exception of the hundred virgins, which 
number for particular reasons they will be obliged mater/ally to re- 
duce, the committee propose to rival this celebrated display; and 
whereas Handel availed himself of kettle-drums and the firing of 
artillery, it is their intention to introduce upon the stage a company 
of Macadamisers, breaking up real stones with dona fide hammers, 
and to terminate with the explosion of two gasometers. If Am- 
phion built up stones by music, it is surely allowable to break them 
to pieces to the same accompaniment; and men may easily be 
found to risk their lives in managing the explosion, if they be 
properly encouraged by small annuities, to be doubled in case of 
death. 

It has been thought by some that Handel pushed imitative har- 
mony too far when he attempted to suggest by sound the creation 
of light and the merey of Heaven, as well as the hopping of frogs 
and the buzzing of flies: while in Joshua he has endeavoured by 
the harmony of one long-extended note to express the arresting the 
great luminary of the universe, or in other words to make the au- 
dience fear the sun stand still. But the committee have engaged 
a composer who pledges himself to surpass all these exploits, and 
not only s@é a tooth-ache to music in such a manner that every one 
shall instantly recognise it as acutely as if it were in his own jaw, 
but distinctly to impress upon the ear the hypothenuse of a triangle, 
and excite a very lively impression, by sound alone, of the peculiar 
smell of the shape of a drum. 

The lion in Hydaspes, that fought and fell to the accompaniment 
of the orchestra, has received his meed of praise in the thirteenth 

Vo. VI. No. 34.—Musewzm. 3 B 
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number of the Spectator; and a recent writer relates that in the 
Opera-house of San Moise at Venice, he heard the famous David 
sing a bravura during his combat with the Cretan Minotaur, to- 
wards the conclusion of which the monster expired. This song 
was constantly encored, and the Minotaur as constantly revived 
without ceremony, and fought and died over again, with increased 
vigour and proportionate acclamations. This too, admirable as it 
unquestionably is, will be eclipsed in a forth-coming serious opera, 
the name of which we are not at liberty to reveal, but from one of 
the passages we have, as a special fayour, been kindly allowed to 
make a diminutive extract. 

The scene represents a dark wood in all the murkiness of mid- 
night, which will however be rendered distinctly visible from all 
parts of the house by means of additional lamps.—(.4dagio move- 
ment to express that the moon is behind a cloud, but may 
shortly be expected to rise.) Enter Florello—whose speech we 
have translated into English for the benefit of country readers. 

“No sound is heard.”’ (Trombones, bassoons, §&c. growl their 
lowest notes to imitate the profundity and depth of the silence.) 

** No human form I see.”’ (Here he stares earnestly at a nu- 
merous and fashionable audience, who confirm his assertion 
with bravos and clapping of hands.) 

“T falter—faint—my breath begins to flee.’ (Wind instru- 
ments to suggest his deficiency of breath, and express his want 
of expression.) 

“With two stilettos in my heart I lie.’’ (.@dagio movement 
in F and G sharp. Florello puts his hand to his heart, and 
draws two sighs, but not one of the daggers. He rises—falls 
back against the slump of a tree, and the music expresses that 
he has torn his inexpressibles.) 

“ Unseen:” (Rubadub-dud) * Unheard:’”’ ( Tuntara-ra) “ Alone 
—(Jung-jung-crash) *1 die—die—die!”’ Diminuendo—Twee- 
dledum! Tweedledum! Tweedledum! twee—wee—ee!!!) And 
so the music and the hero die away together. 

As this exquisitely pathetic scene will doubtless be encored, the 
second symphony is made to imitate the application of galvanism 
to the unfortunate defunct, who rises in the most natural convul- 
sions, recommences, and comes to his end da capo; and as there 
is reason to apprehend that the whole of Fop’s Alley will be deli- 
vered of a wailful whimper and simultaneous snivel, which might 
endanger the bald heads of the fiddlers, women will be stationed in 
the pit with white cambric lachrymatories, to exchange for those 
which have become saturated with the tender tears yn pathy. 
Cafarelli said, that if Farinelli had not been de facto the prime 
minister of Spain, he well deserved it, for his voice was inimita- 
ble; and we maintain of our composer, that if he be not created 
first lord of the admiralty, he richly merits that station, for he is 
the first of imitative harmonists. Should any of the public fall 
asleep during the performance of his opera, it will be additional 
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proof of his powers as a c@mposer; and should they do the same 
while reading this paper, or be tempted to ejaculate What stuff! 
what nonsense!”’ they are respectfully informed that the writer, 
who is not less Joyal than musical, has no wish to realize the asser- 
tion of Pope: 

“That soon, ah soon, rebellion will commence, 

If music meanly borrows aid from sense.” 


[New Monthly Mag. 
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Notice respecting Mr. Broster’s Newly Discovered System for 
the Removal of Impediments of Speech and Defective Arti- 
culation. 


Amonc the numerous calamities to which our nature is incident, 
there are few so generally distressing as that of defective utterance, 
whether it appears in the mild form of a hesitation in speech, in 
the more confirmed stage of continual stammering, or in its crisis 
ef muscular contortions. 

The experience of every person who has mixed much with so- 
eiety, will furnish him with examples of all these varieties of im- 
perfect articulation; but unless they have been observed within 
the circle of his own friends, or within the sphere which circum- 
scribes the exercise of his own feelings, he has, perhaps, never re- 
flected on the agonies to which its victim is exposed, or on the 
heart-breaking anticipations which it excites in all those who are 
interested in his welfare. ‘To a young man of great talents, of re- 
fined wit, and of extensive information, who seems destined to 
enliven and adorn the circles in which he moves, the occurrence of 
such a calamity is perhaps the greatest to which Providence can 
subject him. Conscious of powers which he cannot exercise, with- 
out being the object of ridicule, or without giving pain to those 
who hear him, he resigns himself to the tranquillity of silence; and 
in so far as regards the pleasures of social intercourse, he is on a 
level with those who are utterly destitute of the organs of speech. 
To those who are destined for public life, for the bar, the pulpit, 
or the senate, the evils of defective utterance are still more appal- 
ling. All the early hopes of professional success are at once ex- 
tinguished, and the unfortunate patient either becomes a burden to 
his friends and to himself, or must embark in a new profession, 
for which, perhaps, neither his talents nor his education have pre- 
pared him. When imperfect articulation deforms the female voice, 
its effects are yet more distressing. Under its mildest form, all 
the enchantments of youth and beauty disappear;—every accom- 
plishment, however great, is thrown into the shade, and all the 
hopes of female ambition are for ever blighted. 

The disease to which we have alluded, is admitted on al] hands 
to be beyond the power of medical skill, and those who have de- 
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voted theinselves to its cure have genegally been teachers of elocu- 
tion, who have considered defects of voice as coming within the 
range of their profession. Without depreciating, in the least, the 
humane and skilful eflorts of these respectable practitioners, we 
may be permitted to say, that no decided methods of cure have 
been discovered, and that the causes of defective utterance have 
been as little understood as they have been studied. 

In this state of our knowledge on a subject of the highest im- 
portance to society, we were surprised to hear that Mr. John Bros- 
ter of Chester had discovered a method of removing impediments 
of speech and defective articulation. Such a discovery we were 
strongly disposed, along with many others, to rank among those 
extravagant pretensions, which are so often intruded upon the 
public; and Mr. Broster seems to have been so sensible of the pre- 
valence of such an opinion, that he appears to have declined mak- 
ing himself known in Edinburgh in any other way than by the 
cures which he performed. Several cases of a very striking na- 
ture soon occurred to show the success of his method. 

A personage of rank and fashion, whose defective utterance had 
been generally known from constant intercourse with society, was 
so completely cured, as to excite the astonishment of every person. 
The celebrity which Mr. Broster acquired by this cure, brought 
him a number of pupils, some of whom came even from London, 
to receive the benefit of his instructions, and the success with which 
these cases were treated, far surpassed even the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the individuals themselves. Persons who had almost 
lost the power of giving utterance to particular words, were com- 
pletely emancipated from all embarrassment of speech. Others, 
who could not articulate without contortions of countenance, and 
other nervous indications, were enabled to speak with ease and 
fluency ; and one gentleman, who had scarcely ever ventured to 
breathe a sound before company, was enabled to make a formal 
speech before a large party, who had been assembled by his father 
to commemorate the almost miraculous cure of his son. 

The removal of impediments of speech, has always been consi- 
dered as the work of time and laborious exertion, and those who 
professed to have studied the subject most deeply, required the 
constant attendance of their pupils for months, and even for years. 
Mr. Broster’s system, however, is of a very diflerent character. 
Some of his most striking cures have been performed after a sin- 
gle lesson, and, in general, a few days is all the time that he re- 
quires for effecting tt. This rapidity of eure, indeed, is one of the 
most valuable features in his system. The hope of a speedy re- 
medy encourages the patient to apply his whole mind to the sys- 
tem, and enables the poor, and those who cannot quit their profes- 
sions, to avail themselves of a discovery, which otherwise could 
have been of no benefit to them. 

Hitherto we have considered this new method as applicable only 
to the ordinary impediments of speech, but we have reason to know 
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that Mr. Broster’s method embraces a much wider range. He has 
applied it to the cure of cases of weak articulation; he has, as it 
were, given the power of speech to those who were supposed to 
be labouring under bodily disease, and he actually communicated 
the power of reading aloud before company, to a venerable philo- 
sopher, whom a paralytic affection had almost deprived of the power 
of speech. 

During our inquiries into the success of Mr. Broster’s system, 
we have had occasion to peruse several of the letters which have 
been addressed to him by the individuals whom he has cured, and 
by the parents of those pupils who were unable to express their 


own gratitude. The respect and affection which these letters . 


breathe, while they show the value which has been set upon the 
cure, evince also the kindness and gentleness of the treatment by 
which it has been effected. Mr. Broster’s humanity to the poor, 
and to those whose circumstances do not permit them to prove 
their gratitude by their liberality, deserves to be especially no- 
ticed. We know of cases where he has refused any compensation 
for his trouble; and we are sure, that in every case where it is ne- 
cessary, his liberality will be conspicuous. 

As we are not acquainted with the nature of Mr. Broster’s sys- 
tem, we cannot give any opinion of it as a scientific method. We 
understand, however, that it is as simple as it is efficacious; and 
that though much depends on the skill and judgment of the person 
who applies it, yet it is capable of being successfully practised by 
those who have been completely instructed in its principles and 
details. 

This important discovery has hitherto excited little general cu- 
riosity. The interest which it has called forth has been chiefly 
local, and confined to the relatives and friends of the persons whom 
it has benefited; but, as Mr. Broster’s pupils increase in number— 
as the remarkable cures which he performs become better knewn, 
it cannot fail to excite that notice which it so justly merits; and if 
its success shall continue to be as great as it has hitherto been, we 
have no doubt that the legislature itself will rank Mr. Broster 
among those public benefactors whose services entitle them to a 
public remuneration.—Blackwood’s Edinb. Mag. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


Experiments made upon six decapitated Robbers, by Professor 
Bartels. 


Ow the 14th October, 1811, six highway robbers were beheaded 
near Marburg; one of them was sixty years of age, the other five 
from twenty to thirty. At the instant when the head of the first 
fell, the trunk got up again as if the individual had been about to 
rise upon his feet, while the bodies of the others fell down flat at 
the very moment. When a little after the heads were thrown at 
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the foot of the scaffuld, we saw all the muscles of the face of the 
Jast executed completely relax, while those of the old man present- 
ed a general contraction, which lasted for a considerable time. 
These opposite effects took place without the occurrence of any 
difference in the mode of decapitation to which they could be at- 
tributed: with respect to this, it will not be useless to remark, that 
there remained at least two vertebra attached to each of the heads. 
It was observed, that, at the moment of decapitation, the muscles 
of the face of the greater number of the heads contracted in a con- 
vulsive manner. As the head of the first decapitated had not been 
brought with the rest, no other observations were made with re- 
gard to it. The second, which fell ten minutes after it, was ob- 
served without loss of time. It was tried at first to excite a con- 
traction of the iris, by pricking that organ, but no apparent motion 
was obtained. The same operation having been made upon the 
iris of the third head, the pupil dilated a little, and again quickly 
contracted; while, at the same time, the pupil of the other eye 
(which had not been pricked) contraeted, and again immediately 
dilated; an effect which Professor Trenderoth, as well as Messrs. 
Bunger and Herold, who were also present, saw in the most evi- 
dent manner. Some minutes after decapitation, the bodies were 
opened, the heart eontracted and dilated alternately with much 
force, in such a manner as to produce regular pulsations. At the 
end of ten minutes, these motions had, it is true, abated a little; 
but they were always incessant, and the alternate contraction and 
dilatation preserved their regularity. Five minutes later, these 
motions had become unequal and very weak; they revived, how- 
ever, when the heart was irritated by pinching it. A mechanical 
irritation, made upon a branch of the great sympathetic, accele 
rated a little the motion of the heart, but only for a minute at most; 
the motion itself, however, continued for a long time, only decreas- 
ing in intensity. A puneture made in the transverse muscle of the 
abdomen of the same body occasioned strong convulsions, espe- 
cially in the lower extremities, and yet the nerves had not been 
immediately irritated. A mechanical irritation made at the lower 
part of the spinal marrow caused violent contractions in the mus- 
cles of the trunk, as well as in those of the neck, particularly those 
of the upper part, at the place of the section (which had already 
been frequently remarked). On irritating the upper part of the 
spinal marrow of another head, convulsive motions were produced 
in the muscles of the face, and there resulted a movement of the 
tongue and surrounding muscles. In the third body, a motion was 
remarked in the lower part of the trachea which remained attached 
to the trunk: this motion was accompanied with a sort of hissing, 
an effect caused, without doubt, by the convulsive contractions of 
the muscles which had been cut. Similar motions took place in 
all the others. The head of the last decapitated was transported 
to the theatre, which, on account of the distance, occasioned the 
loss of an hour. Here, our first care was to try the duration of the 
galvanic irritation upon the different muscles of the head. The 
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elevator muscle of the upper eyelid, and the superior oblique mus- 
cle no longer contracted; but the frontal muscles, the orbicularis 
palpebrarum, masseter, digastric, &c. still continued to contract. 
The contractions ceased first in the masseter muscle; they were 
prolonged in the buecinator. ‘Two hours after execution, it had 
entirely ceased in all the muscles, and it could not be excited on 
moistening them anew. In another head, cut off twenty minutes 
at least before the preceding, the galvanie irritation caused the de- 
pressor commissure lJabiarum, the orbicularis palpebrarum, and 
masseter, to contract; this latter always much longer than the others. 
Two hours and three quarters after decapitation, the muscles of 
this head appeared to have lost all irritability. Before concluding 
our experiments upon the head of the last decapitated, we exposed 
ihe pectoralis major and minor of a body which was brought in. 
The large pectoral muscle alone contracted under the influence of 
the galvanic fluid, the museles of the abdomen no longer contract- 
ed; contraction took place only in the right triceps muscle and in 
the sartorius; they ceased always in the latter half an hour sooner 
than in the other. Irritation applied to the transverse muscle of 
this body no longer produced contraction, which we attributed to 
the circumstance that the body had been opened at the place of exe- 
cution, after the first experiment. In another body which had 
been opened at the same time, the application of galvanism also 
produced some motions, as well as a feeble contraction, which was 
not renewed: mechanical irritation produced none. An hour and 
a half after execution, the natural motion of the heart had ceased 
in the bodies already carried to the theatre. We were still, how- 
ever, in hopes to produce contraction by means of irritation; not 
being able to get at the heart of the body which had been first 
opened, we proceeded to that of a body which had been newly 
opened. This last had also retained its heat, principally in the in- 
ternal parts; the heart still contained a little blood, of a deep co- 
lour, in the left ventricle, which was partly fluid and partly co- 
agulated; but we could not, either mechanically, or by means of 
galvanism, excite any contraction of the muscular fibres of the 
heart.— Schriften der Gesell der Gesammt Naturwiss zu Mar- 
burg, vol. i. 1823. 
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Charles Brinsley Sheridan, esq., has in the press a Translation in Verse of the 
Songs of the Greeks, from the Romaic text; in 2 vols. By M. J. Auriel. With 
additions. 

In the ensuing spring will be published the sixth quarto volume of Dr. Lingard’s 
History of England, which will contain the reign of James I. and Charles I. 

Mr. Roscoe’s new work, entitled, The Italian Novelists, will soon appear in 4 
vols. 8vo. This interesting work is selected from the most approved authors in 
that language; from the earliest period down to the close of the Eighteenth Cen- 
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the foot of the scaffuld, we saw all the muscles of the face of the 
Jast executed completely relax, while those of the old man present- 
ed a general contraction, which lasted for a considerable time. 
These opposite effects took place without the oecurrence of any 
difference in the mode of decapitation to which they could be at- 
tributed: with respect to this, it will not be useless to remark, that 
there remained at least two vertebra attached to each of the heads. 
It was observed, that, at the moment of decapitation, the muscles 
of the face of the greater number of the heads contracted in a con- 
vulsive manner. As the head of the first decapitated had not been 
brought with the rest, no other observations were made with re- 
gard to it. ‘The seeond, which fell ten minutes after it, was ob- 
served without loss of time. It was tried at first to excite a con- 
traction of the iris, by pricking that organ, but no apparent motion 
was obtained. The same operation having been made upon the 
iris of the third head, the pupil dilated a little, and again quickly 
contracted; while, at the same time, the pupil of the other eye 
(which had not been pricked) contraeted, and again immediately 
dilated; an effect which Professor Trenderoth, as well as Messrs. 
Bunger and Herold, who were also present, saw in the most evi- 
dent manner. Some minutes after decapitation, the bodies were 
opened, the heart contracted and dilated alternately with much 
force, in such a manner as to produce regular pulsations. At the 
end of ten minutes, these motions had, it is true, abated a little; 
but they were always incessant, and the alternate contraction and 
dilatation preserved their regularity. Five minutes later, these 
motions had become unequal and very weak; they revived, how- 
ever, when the heart was irritated by pinching it. A mechanical 
irritation, made upon a branch of the great sympathetic, accele- 
rated a little the motion of the heart, but only for a minute at most; 
the motion itself, however, continued for a long time, only decreas- 
ing in intensity. A puncture made in the transverse muscle of the 
abdomen of the same body occasioned strong convulsions, espe- 
cially in the lower extremities, and yet the nerves had not been 
immediately irritated. A mechanical irritation made at the lower 
part of the spinal marrow caused violent contractions in the mus- 
cles of the trunk, as well as in those of the neck, particularly those 
of the upper part, at the place of the section (which had already 
been frequently remarked). On irritating the upper part of the 
spinal marrow of another head, convulsive motions were produced 
in the muscles of the face, and there resulted a movement of the 
tongue and surrounding muscles. In the third body, a motion was 
remarked in the lower part of the trachea which remained attached 
to the trunk: this motion was accompanied with a sort of hissing, 
an effect caused, without doubt, by the convulsive contractions of 
the muscles which had been cut. Similar motions took place in 
all the others. The head of the last decapitated was transported 
to the theatre, which, on account of the distance, oceasioned the 
loss of an hour. Here, our first care was to try the duration of the 
galvanic irritation upon the different muscles of the head. The 
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elevator muscle of the upper eyelid, and the superior oblique mus- 
cle no longer contracted; but the frontal muscles, the orbicularis 
palpebrarum, masseter, digastric, &e. still continued to contract. 
The contractions ceased first in the masseter muscle; they were 
prolonged in the buccinator. Two hours after execution, it had 
entirely ceased in all the muscles, and it could not be excited on 
moistening them anew. In another head, cut off twenty minutes 
at least before the preceding, the galvanic irritation caused the de- 
pressor commissure labiarum, the orbicularis palpebrarum, and 
masseter, to contract; this latter always much longer than the others. 
Two hours and three quarters after decapitation, the muscles of 
this head appeared to have lost all irritability. Before concluding 
our experiments upon the head of the last decapitated, we exposed 
the pectoralis major and minor of a body which was brought in. 
The large pectoral muscle alone contracted under the influence of 
the galvanic fluid, the muscles of the abdomen no longer contract- 
ed; contraction took place only in the right triceps muscle and in 
the sartorius; they ceased always in the latter half an hour sooner 
than in the other. Irritation applied to the transverse muscle of 
this body no longer produced contraction, which we attributed to 
the circumstance that the body had been opened at the place of exe- 
ecution, after the first experiment. In another body which had 
been opened at the same time, the application of galvanism also 
produced some motions, as well as a feeble contraction, which was 
not renewed: mechanical irritation produced none. An hour and 
a half after execution, the natural motion of the heart had ceased 
in the bodies already carried to the theatre. We were still, how- 
ever, in hopes to produce contraction by means of irritation; not 
being able to get at the heart of the body which had been first 
opened, we proceeded to that of a body which had been newly 
opened. This last had also retained its heat, principally in the in- 
ternal parts; the heart still contained a little blood, of a deep co- 
lour, in the left ventricle, which was partly fluid and partly co- 
agulated; but we could not, either mechanically, or by means of 
galvanism, excite any contraction of the muscular fibres of the 
heart.— Schriften der Gesell der Gesammt Naturwiss zu Mar- 
burg, vol. i. 1823. 
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Charles Brinsley Sheridan, esq., has in the press a Translation in Verse of the 
Songs of the Greeks, from the Romaic text; in 2 vols. By M. J. Auriel. With 
additions. 

In the ensuing spring will be published the sixth quarto volume of Dr. Lingard’s 
History of England, which will contain the reign of James I, and Charles I. 

Mr. Roscoe’s new work, entitled, The Italian Novelists, will soon appear in 4 
vols. 8vo. This interesting work is selected from the most approved authors in 
that language; from the earliest period down to the close of the Eighteenth Cen- 
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tury; arranged in an Historical and Chronological Series. ™ is translated from 
the original Italian, and is accompanied with Notes, Criucai and Biographical. 

The Present State of the Mines in Mexico, Chili, Peru, and Brazil, represented 
from practical knowledge, and illustrated by Extracts from popular writers, with 
Notes and General Remarks on the pe ar se on of Mining. 

4 voluine will shortly appear concerning the Astronomy of the Egyptians, parti- 
cularly referring to the celebrated Cireul ur Zodiac discovered at Denderah, and 
which was subsequently conveyed to Paris. 

Jones’s Continuation to Hume and Smollett’s England, 3 vols. 8yo. 

I. Valpy, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, 1s collecting and arranging in a 
volume, the Fundamental Words of the Greek Language, adapted to the Memory 
of the Student by means of Derivations and Derivatives; Striking Contexts, and 
other Associations 

The Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach, written by herself, will be published 
in a few days. 

Martin’s Carpenters’, Joiners’, and Cabinet-Makers’ Practical Guide, royal 8vo,; 
SO engravings. 

The great fire in Edinburgh has retarded the publication of the Crusaders. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the Jewish Philosopher, including the celebrated 
Correspondence between him and J. C. Lavater on the Christian Religion, will be 
speedily published. 

A Manual of Classical Biograp hy, by Joseph William Moss, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, &e. will shortly be publist ved, 

A new edition of the works of Archdeacon Paley, with a Life of the Author, by 
his son, the’ Rev. Edmund Paley, and many sermons, not before published, is an- 
nounced. 

Vol. VL. of the personal narrative of M. de Humboldt’s Travels in the Equinoctial 
Regions of the New Continent, during the years 1799-1804, translated by Helen 
Maria Williams, is nearly ready. 

Dr. Luden, of Jena, has announced his intention of publishing ‘ A History of 
Germany,’ by subscription. It will form 10 vols. and be printed in four different 
sizes. From so powerful a pen, the lovers of literature may anticipate a work of 
the highest order. 

In 1824, there were one hundred and ninety-seven new dramas produced in 
Paris; of these, nine were tragedies, twenty comedies, and sixteen operas,—the 
rest were vaudevilles. 

Alex. Tilloch, Esq.—This respected individual, on the 26th ult., closed a long 
life of literary and scientific devotedness; during whic h he displayed indefatigable 
industry and zeal in worthy public pursuits, and was no less distinguished for in- 
tegrity and excellence in the private relations of lite. He was, for many years, the 
editor of the “Philosophical Magazine ;” and a principal proprietor and director 
of the “Star” newspaper. He also engaged in other periodical as well as distinct 
publications; and, in none, we believe, ever broached a sentiment which could 
shed a cloud upon his dying bed. 
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